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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
MY WORLD. 


I do not live as others live 

In this prosaic hateful sphere, 
That has not of itself to give 

A single thing I reckon dear. 


1 do not seek, as others seek, 
The ladder step by step to scale, 
To reach Ambition’s giddy peak, 
But deem it all an idle tale! 


I bate the floods of empty talk 

‘That greet my ears where’er I go, 
And so preter a sylvan walk, 

From noise remote, and useless show. 


I revel in a world ideal 

With fancy fraught, but still my ows, 
With jast sufficient of the real 

To banish folly from her throne. 


I gaze on Nature’s varied face 
ith silent uorestrained delight, 
For all the beauties I can trace 
Are stars unto my spirit’s night. 


And with that airy world of mine 
In silent unison they beat, 

Where Reason bows at Fancy’s shrine, 
And all is golden hued, and sweet. 


I pine for no utopian sphere 
No bright Oasis down below, 
My world bas no surroundings here, 
And will die with me when I go! 
Kingston, 0. W., July, 1866. J. B. D. 


THE DANISH MAID’S LAMENT. 
BY LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


She mourn’d as only those can mourn, 

When love with bleeding roots is torn 
Deep-seated from the heart ; 

Bat true to race, of generous birth, 

She play’d in right of kindred worth 
A Danish maiden’s part. 


“ To lose thee in the bloom of life, 
When plighted thine, and all but wife, 
Is hard and bitter doom; 
But woman’s faith may vanquish ill, 
And I must bend a selfish will, 
Nor grudge thee to the tomb. 


“ They ~ thy flashing sword was raised 
Where fierce and high the battle blazed ; 
They say that, led by thee, 
O’er mangled heaps, on countless foes 
The Danish columns rain’d their blows 
Till few were left to thee. 


“ Enough: the rope let me dry 
Ere yet it leaves this darken’d eye : 
What patriot ever dies? 

He bleeds, but lives ; in danger’s hour 

Hie memory speaks; his name is pow’r— 
And here our bravest lies.” 





HAZELEY MILL. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER L. 


A busy place is the oid wooden mill st Hazeley from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, as the clacking wheels 
whirr steadily round to the music of the falling waters, and 
the miller’s men bustle in and out, and up and down at their 
costy labours. 

And a cheerful place is the mill when the light of day is 
gleaming and glistening on the rapid stream beside it ; and 
waggons from the neighbouring villages, or broadfaced far- 
mers, in their chaise carts, come to and fro to traffic with the 
wealthy miller; or tarry—for old acquaintance sake—on 
their way home from the town to discuss the rise in prices, or 
the latest news there; or to hsve 8 social chat and 
cup of tea, with the miller’s pleasant, hospitable wife. 

at when night falls and work is over, the spot wears, to 
unaccustomed eyes, a dull and solitary aspect. On two sides 
the iittle river environs it closely; on the third the miller’s 
garden and fields extend for a considerable distance; and on 
the other, the narrow highway alone separates the miller’s 
domain from a few acres cf w the poor remnant of 
what had once been an extensive forest. 


. 


Not a house is nearer than a cluster of labourers’ cottages, | house 


“ No,” Katie replied, = reg “T will never be a burden 
to you, nor stay in Hazeley to be pointed at. I will go right 
away.’ 
ad Tat’s my brave girl! Never fret for Hugh Weston! The 
Ete wag ree, but there are better husbands to be had 


e.. 
Bat, with the sound of that name, Katie’s resolves melted 
away, and sit down on a felled tree, she wept piteously. 
Not knowing how to console her, Morris paced about, his 
ire increasing with every sob that burst from the lips of his 
daughter as she wept. 
At last he broke out furiously; “I must be a blind fool, or 
I should have seen this long ago, and taken you away. But 
they shall repent omy ~ ne a made ~ re as 
prospered, greater crimes than the petty pilfering of saucy | ure as my name’s Harvey Morris "ll have a day of rec- 
boys in the orchards or farm-yards, one Senest unknown, 7 konin with Abel Weston for this, Come home, I say, at 
rom the time she was a merry sctive child, delighted to | once 
help Mrs. Weston in her at may 4 peep with done hted| “Oh! no, no, father!” she pleaded ; “ the dame is not well ; 
eyes into the mysteries of grinding and bolting, Katie Morris, | 1 could not leave with no one at hand to help her. I will 
the neatest and prettiest little girl in Hazeley, had been a/| quietly say that you have bid me come away, and I promise 
member ot the miller’s household. that some time in the evening I will let you know when 
At first she was welcomed as an amusing visitor; then | 1 can be spared. 
prized for her tender assiduities, when the dame’s eyes bagen At first, Morris would not hear of this concession. The 
to fail, and her once active limbs to stiffen; and, eventually, | yearning tenderness Katie felt for those at whose board she 
as Katie was one of a large family, whose parents a had sat so long he could not comprehend, and was half dis- 
scarcely contrive to maintain them all, it was arrap posed to rate her soundly for her want of spirit. But she was 
she should receive a regular wage for her willing services, | Fesolute ; and, still muttering threats against those who con- 
From thenceforth she resided entirely with the couple ; | temned her, he plunged more deeply into the wood, too much 
and as she blossomed into fair womanhood, her light footfall | discomposed to return to his daily labours. 
and merry songs filling the house with pleasant sounds, the} Katie went on her errand; heard her delay crossly com- 
miller and his wife grew to love their protége as dearly as if| mented on withoat reply; and then faltered out her intention 
she were their own child. of oq be mill. 
But her friends were not without that frequent blemish— ame Weston cl her feeble fingers and sighed pite- 
family pride. In their great Bible there were registered ously. The miller, although more moved than he would have 
nerations of staunch yeomen, who had intermarried with the | confessed even to himself, heard her with apparent composure 
most reputable and ancient families in the county ; and Katie, | and satisfaction. = . 
who had never heard a reproachful word from her indulgent | “It will be for the better, my wench,” he said ; “ better for 
employers, saw their brows bent upon her sternly and disap- | You, and for all of us. And you're going quite away? Right; 
provingly, when their nephew and heir, handsome Hugh, so| Quite right. Get into the town, and see a little more of life; 
far forgot himself as to linger by her side in the porch at twi- | ad if you marry a decent steady lad, let’s know, Katie, and 
light, and to steal a kiss from her cheek as they parted. the missus shall send ye a wedding-dinner, and I'll find some- 
Abel Weston could easily separate the young people, and | ‘bing towards the house furniture. “ 
he did so, by sending Hugh to London to see a little of the} “ bless ye, Katie, wherever ye go,” said the old lady, 
world, under the guardianship of a bustling trader, who|tremulously. “I shall miss ye, sadly. I wish——” 
claimed kinship with him. But would this root out the love 
with which Katie had inspired the lad? And if not, what was 
to be done? 
Hugh was ardent and impetuous, and if aroused by aught 
he deemed unjust, or even ungenerous, obstinate to a degree. 
Against bis choice what had they to urge but her poverty and 
her birth? They had well liked Katie, and she deserved that 
they should; but they never forgot that her mother was the 
daughter of a carter who had grown grey in their own ser- 
—_ or that her father! aye, here lay the greatest difficulty of 
Abel Weston had his hobbies, as other men have; his vio- 
lin, which he treasured and caressed, and played with the en- 
thusiasm of a fanatic; and his politics. 
A Conservative, as his sires had been before him, he 
staunchly upheld Courch and State, and refused to believe 
that the party for whom he voted—whether in power or out 
of power—could ever do wrong. And his opinions and pre- 
judices, strenuously adhered to, and always vehemently ex- 
ressed, were sometimes rehearsed at the White Horse at 
azeley, where the wealthy miller was generally listened to 
with But Harvey Morris, the father of Katie, a 
jou maf carpenter, in a cap and a patched jacket, 
not only chose to consider himself superior to the farming 
men who sat in the tap, and so quaffed his occasional pint at 
the door of the bar, but joined in the conversation carried on 
by the favoured few admitted to a seat within it. And not 
content with this intrusion, he had on more than one occa- 
sion ventured to contravene some of the miller’s assertions ; 
and to the rights and wrongs of the working-classes 
= all the rhetoric of an intelligent, but uneducated and 


issatisfied man. 

This Morris, with his radical notions and errors, must he 
be permitted to link himself with their family, and, perhaps, 
infuse bis wild fancies into the mind of the young and enthu- 
siastic Hugh? Abel Weston had begun > Soe a dis- 
taste for the saucy workman, whose denun ns of the Go- 
vernment measures had shocked and d him ; but 
little by little the rancorous feeling spread until it deepened 
into hate; and in his wrath he declared to his grieving dame 


half-a-mile-away : and the village of Hazeley, in itself but one 
straggling street, lies still further from the solitary mill, But 
those who once dwelt within it knew no fears. For years 
they had found shelter and safety under its roof,even when 
floods from the adjacent bills roared around the very door- 
<< and isolated them for days from the dry 
heir most troublesome visitors were but a footsore tramp, 
whose thanks and blessings were easily won by a seat in the 
porch, and a hearty meal ; or—and this was but rarely—a gang 
of gipsies, whom the prudent dame, with a view to the safety 
of her hen-roost, while they encamped in the vicinity, was 
careful to conciliate. 
Besides, Abel Weston, the miller, was large-limbed and 
strong-armed; and in the peaceful valley where he lived and 















































She caught the warning look of her husband and paused ; 
and, by common cunsent, Katie's future was not discussed 


2. 

With an aching heart, the poor girl all through that day 
went slowly about the house, bidding a mute farewell to the 
cosy chambers her willing hands would arrange no more. 
On the morrow, when the waggon went to the town with a 
load of flour, the carter was commissioned to bring back with 
him an elderly cousin of Mrs, Weston’s, who could take 
Katie’s place for the present. 

Ah! they would soon replace her. Perhaps when Hugh 
returned, anotuer would Be filling her duties so deftly that 
they would almost cease to remember her, 

ut where would she learn equal forgetfulness ? 

The mill had been her home so long, that even now, with 
her trunk packed for removal, and her sad and silent fare- 
wells said to those nooks in the garden and by the river, 
where Hugh had first whispered his love, it was difficult to 
realise that she was going away, and for ever. 

The even in ; the cloth was spread for supper, and 
Abel Weston, who had lingered in the counting-house until 
the last moment, came in to partake of it. 

And now remembered her promise to her father, and 
reacbed down her bonnet and shawl. 

“Thee needn’t burry back, child,” said the miller, with 
something of remorseful kindness in the tones of his voice. 
“ If thee art a bit late, dame shall go to bed, and I'll smoke a 
Pipe in the garden and wait for thee.” 

atie’s soul was too full of heaviness to make more than a 
brief reply to this unexpected offer; but she stooped over Mrs. 
Weston ere she departed, and kissing the old lady’s wrinkled 
cheek, w an assurance that she would return in time 
to assist her up-stairs; an office that would never be hers 


again. 

It was a relief to Katie to find the children a-bed, and her 
father out. From her mother she could procure the address 
of an old friend who resided at D——, a market-town twenty 
miles from Hazeley, Thither she would a and seek a ser- 
vice in some secluded farm-house, where the name of Hugh 
Weston could never reach her. 


ld sooner disi i Unceasin, with poverty, and wearying endea- 
party of Katie ee ae oe ep Cae ee a Se yours to om a me family honestly and decently, chafed 
Katie was accounted by those who knew her best a high- | and fretted orris into murmurs at his hard fortune. 


spirited, quick-tempered girl; but now she bore changed 
looks and cold words uncomplainingly. To leave the mill 
was to quit Hazeley, and very possibly to see Hugh no 
more. 

Besides, were not they who rebuked her his nearest and | hopeful. 
dearest relatives? and for his sake what could she not endure?} From her 
By-and-by—so she hopefully argued—they would see that 
the love which had sprung up io their bosoms was no light 
passion which would wither beneath the first cloud in the 
sky; and, subdued by her patience and Hugh’s entreaties, his 
uncle would withdraw his tacit opposition, and they should 
be happy once more. 


But they had a different effect upon his wife ; perhaps for the 
reason that he met them in his own stre , while she, with 
truer wisdom, cought the sustaining aid of a Divine arm, and 
sonnel tn she y book she ever read, to be patient and 





tion and unfailing trust in Providence. 

As she ed the threshold a sudden thought made her 
pause and return into the kitchen. “ Mother, I'll not go back 
~) w~ road. Betty Jones is standing at her open door, 

And thus it might bave been, but for the interference of her |#ad I don’t care for her to see my swollen eyes. I'll run 
father. p-loving neighbour seized the first oppor- | down the garden and cross the fields, and so home by the 
his daughter’ Hi . oat —y aoe Bg ee - hd "Th, a long round and an unked (lonely) one,” her mother 
boreheste — ving. ae dubiously remarked ; but Katie was resolute, ‘and with an- 

His pride in arms that aslight’should be cast upon his child, | other hasty 

y 


“ God bless you!” she sped away. 
Morris threw down the plane with which he was industriously | The night was closing in sombrely, but Katie was familiar 


flogging floor-boards, and without vouchsafing a comment to | With the narrow track she had chosen, and trod it unerriogly, 
his officious and now half-alarmed informant, put on his | even where the trees clustered thickly ther, and threw 
jacket, and went to the mill. their shadows darkly across it; and her thoughts were wan- 


At the gate he encountered Katie, on her way to the 


village | dering in that blissful future, which her faith Hugh's fide- 
shop; and drawing her across the road to the shelter of the 


lity whispered was not impossible, when the tramp of heavy 
fect aroused her from her reverie. 


wood, angrily questioned her. 
“ You have been in tears! Nay,no denials! These Katie was no coward, and it was from no foolish timidity 
proud Westons have cast your poverty in your and | that she instantly stepped aside and crouched betind a con- 


venient thicket. The same disinclination to betray her teara 
to the cartons o7ce of Mistzem Hetty JGuss, now actuated ber 
desire to avoid the rude stare of others, she saw no harm 
in thus avoiding a threatened rencontre. 

The next moment, three men, in the rough garb of the 
working-class, came hurrying by, huddling togetuer, breath- 
ing loudly and quickly, and pear No te on oes 
to the left, as if some terrible shadow, which they vainly 

was dodging their uncertain steps. arcel 
they the hidden listener, when she started up, wi 
word, “ Father!” upon her lips, for,on the one nearest to 
her, she certain! i ne) opener poe twilight the old, but 
sexily patched, Jacket commonly wore. 


wae pandas pepetoan Dh aunt fee Cee angeew is it not 


so 

Sennen nae, but he would not listen 
to it. 

“T have heard the whole truth of the matter, so why try 
to deceive me? Come home, child! Nay, you shall stay 
there no longer. Why, who and what are to 
ne There is more sense in your They eal —~ 
n all their shallow pates ther ! 8 pay y 
for their insolent winmnes of you!” and he shook his fist 

y in the direction of the mill. 

“ Who has been telling this, 
==. Is it known in the vi 

“Ay, child, for it was there I learned it’ Leave this 








But without percei' her they had on; and won- 
at once. There is food and shelter for you at home.” dering & tle at thelr haste, and the direction they were par 
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suing—for they were already far down a by-path leading to 
a + ia common beyond—she went on her own way to the 
mill. 

A couple of hundred yards more, and the stile was reached ; 
but here Katie stopped with an exclamation of surprise, for, 
fluttering on a bramble beside it, was the treasured India silk 
handkerchief which Mrs. Weston was in the habit of folding 
over ber head as she dozed in her arm-chair in the evening. 

Carrying it in her hand, and speculating as to how it came 
there, she ran across to the gate of the miller’s garden, where 
she expected to find him awaiting her coming. 

But Abel Weston was not there, and the house-door was 
closed and fastened. This was unusual, for the miller, ac- 
customed to be much in the open air, seldom sought the fire- 
side in hours so mild as this fi spring gloaming. . 

Kattie rapped for admittance, and the summons remaining 
unanswered, she stepped back to reconnoitre the chamber- 
windows. Was it later than she had imagined, and had they 
—now 80 indifferent about her—retired to rest ? 

It so, surely the key was hung in the porch, as it had some- 
times been for Hugh ; and, standing on tip-toe, she groped for 
the nail. It was empty; and now disposed to resent their 
seeming unkindness, she rattled the latch loudly and repeated- 
ly, and then put her ear to the key-hole, and listened for the 
coming of the miller, 

The ceaseless rushing of the water over the weir, and the 
steady ticking of the Dutch clock hanging in the nook by 
the dresser, alone broke the solemn stillness of the hour ; for 
so calm was the night that even the leaves on the beech-trees 
opposite seemed to be at rest. But suddenly a low, lengthened 

roan, followed by a choking sigh, echoed through the quiet 
| aoe and Katie, with a shriek of terror, fled from the door, 
and down the lane to Hazeley. 


CHAPTER I. 


Pale as a corpse, breathless with running, and unconscious: 
ly retaining in her hand the silken kerchief, she reached the 

uster of cottages already alluded to. 

On a bench outside one of these, where a widow eked out the 
parish allowance by selling a variety of odds and ends, in- 
cluding table ale, two or three labourers were lounging to 
have a gossip and a neighbourly pipe, when Katie ap- 


eared. . 

“To the mill! to the mill!” she frantically cried. ‘“ The 
door is fastened—I cannot open it—and some one is dying 
within !” 

A few words put the astonished men in possession of what 
little she knew, and they began to don their hats and rouse 
up a sleeping blacksmith, whose services might be required to 
gain them admittance. 

The widow had now heard the unusual stir, and she 
_ the group gathering around the terror-stricken 

atie. . 

“ Lordsakes, child !” she cried; “ but you’ve hurt yourself, 
anh ye? No? Why what’s this on your pretty handker- 
cher ?” 

Aye, what indeed! The prudent and pitiful woman forcib- 
ly detained the frenzied girl—while the men—their faces 
blanched by this dark evidence of some fearful occurrence— 
hurried off to ascertain what had really happened. 

It was well for Katie that, despite her struggles and angry 
remonstrances, those kind hands detained her ; for fearful in- 
deed was the sight that met the beholders, when they 
had burst open the door and entered the miller’s living- 
room. 

There had been spoilers in the home of the couple— 
spoilers and murderers. On bis own floor, killed in defence of 
his hard earnings, lay Abel Weston; and his wife, in feebly 
endeavouring to protect him, had perished too. 

Like one stunned by the vastoess of the misfortune, stood 
Katie, insensible to the condoliog and pitying speeches of 
those who crowded around her, chafing her cold hands and 
batbing her temples; until a simple, kindly-natured lad, who 
worked at the mill, in a burst of sorrow for the goud 
old — and missus, mentioned the name of their absent 
nephew. 

ben Katie awoke from her lethargy. “Hugh, Ob, 
Hugh !” she moaned, and bursting through the throng, ran 
wildly down the road towards Hazeley. 

“She’s gone to her mother’s,” said one to another. 
best so, for she’!! feel it sorely. Poor thing!” 
®& Mrs. Morris divined something amiss trom her first glimpse 
of Katie’s baggard looks, and throwing aside her work, she 
folded her arms about the trembling youre creature. 

“ My child, my dear child, what is it ?” 

“ Father!” gasped Katie; “ where is he ?” 

Ere the mother could reply he entered, as ghastly as the 
girl whose eyes were fearfully surveying him. 

With a shudder he raised his hands to the light, and with- 
out speaking nlunged them into a bow! of water. 

“ Katie! Harvey!” cried Mrs. Morris, her yoice unsteady 
with apprehension. “What has happened? Harvey, why 
do you not answer? Where is yaur jacket?” 

“I have lost it,” he said sullenly. 

“Lost it! But how ?” 

“No matter how. It is lost. Was it worth so much that 
you make so many words about ?” 

“ But there is something wrong. Oh, I am sure that there 
is! What is it?” 

Ere a reply could be given, the tidings of the double mur- 
der were ~ » te outside the window by one passer-by to 
another; and Katie and her mother clang together in a 
closer embrace, while Morris, sinking on a bench, hid his face 
in his hands. 

When he looked up it was to exclaim in low tones, 
“ For God’s sake, Katie, never repeat to any one the words 
loans morning. Why do you look at me so dreadfully, 

He came towards her as he spoke, but with extended arms 
she repulsed him. 

“Father, they came through the wood—the murderers! 
and I crouched down and hid until they had passed.” 

Her mother uttered a devout exclamation for her safety ; 
but Morris eagerly questioned, ‘‘ Did you know them ?” 

Katie flung herself on her knees, 

“Ob, tell me it was not you! It was your dress, and I 
spoke P aad name as you went by. But no, you could not 
mean when you said those fearful worjs! Father, father, 
say ks you are innocent, or I shall die of shame and 


The over: wrought girl now lay on the floor in a hysterical 
attack, and neig ours, who heard her criés and moans, 
hastened to proffer their assistance. But Morris, recovering 
his usual acuteness, civilly dismissed them, and aided his wife 
in conveying their miserable child to 

There for many weeks she jay in the 
unable to reply coherently when questioned 
partial discovery of the murder ; 


“ Iv’s 


rium of a low fever, 


er 
‘that when the 


doctor pronounced her recovery hopeless, Hugh Weston had 
stolen to her side to kiss her burning cheek, and that her own 
rayngs, added to other circumstances unfavourably con- 
strued, bad made Harvey a marked and = man. 

No traces of the guilty parties, who possessed them- 
_— of a large sum of ready money, had been disco- 
vered. 

It was surmised that, after securing the door and flinging 
the key into the mill-pool, they had made their way across 
the wood to some convenient retreat ; but the absence of any 
evidence—no one but Katie having encountered them—in- 
volved the affair in mystery. 

In vain did Hugh offer large rewards; no one came for- 
ward to claim them. And as time went on, the belief which 
had arisen, none knew how, that Harvey Morris was con- 
cerned in the murder, gained ground at Hazeley. 

There were more than one ready to prove that he had gone 
in the direction of the mill that morning deeply angered 
with the miller: and an old woman picking up sticks for her 
fire, had partly overheard his conference with his daughter. 

From that moment he had not been seen near Haze- 
ley until nightfall; when, as the door of the mil- 
ler’s house was wrenched open, he had made his appear- 
ance without his jacket. And, in strange, and as it seemed, 
remorseful silence, he had assisted in raising the miller, who 
still breathed, and carrying him up-stairs. 

Where had he been aH this time, and with whom? 

So strange were the doubis of his innocence, that he was 
examined by the county magistrates; Uut his explanation, 
though a was possible. 

He frankly acknowledged the angry feelings he had che- 
rished, and the idle menaces to which they had given birth ; 
and alleged that, too much annoyed to resume his work, 
he had gone to a small, out of the way public house on the 
roadside, where he drank deeply, spending all the money 
he ; and on awaking from the stupor which fol- 
lowed this unusual excess, had found the jacket on which 
he had pillowed his head, stolen. That, ashamed to return 
home by daylight or to confess his folly to his wife, he had 
skulked about the wood until the evening, arriving at the 
mill on his way home, just in time to be among the first who 
entered. 

Although many shook their heads over this tale, vet the 
man’s previous character obtained his release. But he 
grew moody and sullen as people began to avoid and point 
at him, and the men with whom he worked to utter covert 
insinuations, to which his readiness to resent them with his 
fists, only gave a deeper colouring. 

“ Mary,” he said to his wife one night, “we must go away 
from here as soon as that poor child can be removed, or 
I shall be goaded into worse deeds than they accuse me of. 
Even you,” he said, fiercely, “when Katie hides her face 
from me, shrink away too, as if you believed me guilty. God 
— & man when his own wile and children turn against 

im.” 

The faithful wife put her arm round his neck. “ Don’t 
speak so bitterly, Harvey! If now and then a dreadful fear 
has come over me, that you went to the mill that night to 
ask for Katie, and a quarrel arose, only tell me that it wasn’t 
so, and |’ll believe you.” 

“I didn’t think that I should ever have to say to you, Mary, 
I'm an innocent man. You ought to know me better, if no 
one else does.” 

“ Forgive me, Harvey,” she pleaded ; and putting his arms 
about her as she knelt beside him, the harassed andgepressed 
Morris forgot his manhood, and wept. 

“ We'll go kway, Mary. Perhaps in some new home, where 
there’s no one to throw this in my teeth, I shall get back my 
old spirit and ork with a will. ButIcan’t here! I’m like 
I-hmael; every one seems set against me. And though I try 
to keep a bold front to’em, my heart gets heavy, and I’m 
sick of the struggle.” 

So it was resolved that Harvey should start on the tramp 
for work the following morning, and in the course of another 
week his family left fiszeley also. Katie, though fearfully 
weak, was recovering; and was equally anxious to bid fare- 
well to the scene of so much sorrow. 

Hugh Weston, who only heard of their projected departure 
an hour before it occurred, hastened to the cottage, and bent 
over the fragile form of her he loved. 

“ Katie, how can I let you away from me? But it is 
only for a litue while, is it? By-and-by I shall come and fetch 
you back.” 

“No, Hugh, no; I must never see you again. Ever if we 
could resolve to forget your poor uncle’s disapproval, you 
could not marry the daughter of the man whom people——” 
her voice died away in a sob. 

“ But J do not believe him guilty, Katie. He came to see 
me before he left Hazeley, and we did not part like men who 
mistrust each other. You will come to me by and by, dear?” 

But she repeated her “ No” witn equal firmness. “For 
your sake, Hugh, it must not be. If ever my father is 
cleared, then—but in a little while you will marry some one 
more suited to you in station, and I mustn’t wish it otherwise.” 
However, Katie wept bitterly as she sobbed this. 

Hugh said but little more, for she was evidently unable to 
bear the agitation it occasioned, but his last words were, 
“ Trust me, Katie! We're not parting for ever, remember !” 

And, in spite of her better judgment, she did trust him, and 
cherished a secret hope that they should meet again, even 
when a report reached her that Hugh had sold the mill and 
flitted to a distant country. Even when months elapsed, and 
no sign came from him. But these were not the days of the 

nny postage, and Katie felt herself amply rewarded for her 
faith and patience, when on her birthday, a parcel arrived by 
the carrier, containing a handsomely bound Church Service, 
and within its cover a tiny simple locket, which held a wave 
of Hugh’s black hair. 

Long before this, Harvey Morris had secured constant 
work at excellent wages; and Katie, restored to health, was 
the active and intelligent manager of a farm, be- 
longing to a gentleman who owned a splendid estate in the 
vicinity of the town where her nts resided. 

And out of evil came good, in so many ways, that if she 
sometimes remembered the old home at Hazeley with a sigh 
of regret, it was always followed by self-reproach. Her 
father, no longer the idling d ed man, but sobered and 
steaiied by what had occurred, now laboured assiduously for 
his family. Her mother had lost the look of over- 
work and scant food; the boys, under better teaching and 

home care, were developing into bright lads ; and one 
of her sisters was in training under her own kind and steady 





supervision. 
Peshess such thonghts as these, mingled with some secret 
earnings to owe —_ still remembered her, were in 
atie’s mind, as a few before her birthday again came 
round, she stood one <n nee = bce 
of the sun from the little flow she called hers. 
But she was not permitted to indulge them along. Mr.—, 


the gentleman who employed her, was about to leave Eng- 
and for a lengthened period, and she was to see him that 
night, and receive some final directions, &c. 

So, gathering the wild roses and honey-suckles from the 
hedge-row as she went along, Katie, with a lad for her pro- 
tector, went up the pretty lane which separated her domain 

rom the and entered the “great house” by the 
offices. 

It was an hospitable mansion, and it was nothing uncom- 
mon to find vagrants seated on a bench outside, devouring 
the food unsparingly bestowed on all who craved it; and a 
ragged footsore man limped from it as she »pproached, and 
entering the lobby with a profusion of thanks and apologies 
— permission to light his pipe. 

he good-natured cook brought him some matches, and he 
pe = oat =e away, when — — ie ere 
with eagerness, clutched his arm. “ Where did you get that 
jacket ? 

The confused vagrant tried to slip away, but flinging-to the 
outer door and bolting it, she repeated the question 

Seeing that the servants—both male and female—were be- 
ginning to gather around him, he told a rambling story of 
having bought it of a mate some long time ago. 

There was falsehood in his shifting eye and stammering 
tongue, and she followed up the inquiry with another. 

“Where are the men who went with you to Hazeley Mill 
the night Abel Weston was murdered ?” 

For a moment he was startled into silence; then, declaring 
with a blasphemous asseveration that he knew not what she 
meant, he thrust his pipe and tobacco-pouch back into his 
pocket, and, roughly pushing her aside, sought to escape. 

But Katie seized and held him firmly. “Help!” she 
shrieked, “help me! This man isa murderer. 1 can swear 
to the pouch now in his possession! It was Abel Westun’s ; 
and he had it in his hand when [ last saw him alive.” 

Mr. ——, who was a magistrate, was quickly summoned, 
and Katie’s prisoner spent that night in the county gaol. 

The excited girl flew rather than ran to the neat little 
dwelling in the outskirts of the town, where her family 
—" and rushing into the room fell upon her father’s 
neck. 

“ You have forgiven me long ago, have you not, for my 
cruel suspicions ? and now, my own dear persecuted father, 
the whole world will know your innocence. Onefof the men, 
he who wore your jacket, is taken! How shall we find Hugh 
Weston ?—he must be sent for.” 

“ Hugh Weston is already here,” said a well-known voice, 
and Katie started up to meet his loving embrace. “I should 
have been with you before this,” the young man continued ; 
“ but at first the success of my new undertaking was doubt- 
2. Now, there is a home waiting for my true-hearted 

atie.” 

“Bat what is thisabout a man being in custody?’ asked 
the impatient Morris, and his daughter told the full particulars 
of her providential meeting with one of those for whose cime 
he had so nearly suffered. 

The prisoner, seeing his danger, turned Queen’s evidence ; 
and his accomplices were seized and punished for the brutal 
deed they had committed; the good folks for many miles 
around Hazeley flocking into the country town to witness the 
execution of these stolid sullen murderers of the inoffeusive 
and respected miller and his kindly wife. 

When the trial was over, Hugh Weston talked of returning 
to his business, and it was an understood thing that he did 
not intend to travel alone. But Katie shook her head sadly 
when he urged her to fix the day for their nuptials. 

“IT would fain say yes,” she faltered ; “ but the memory of 
those who loved us both is still very dear to me, and how 
= Ido what I know would have angered them in their 

‘ le ad 

“ Dear Katie,” was the earnest reply; “in all that is right 
and just, I, tov, will try to do what would have been pleasant 
in their eyes. But think you, that if they see us now, the 
same worldly motives that governed their objections to our 
union cao influence them? Rather believe that their blessing 
hallows the love which time and trial has strengthened.” 

The argument was convincing ; and after a brief visit to Haze 
ley, where the tears of the young couple fell fast as they wan- 
dered around the old house, and stood by the grave of Abel 
and Martha Weston, they were quietly uaited; from thence 
departing to found a new family of Westons in a valley as 
green, aad beside a river as brisk and clear, as the never-for- 
— stream that still turns the weather-stained wheels of 

weley Mill. 





—_——_e—_—_ 


MR. DIXON ON THE TOWER. 


We are about to visit, in the Tower of London, a pile which 
may be fairly described us one of the most poetical monuments 
in Europe. The grey walls, the green slopes and trees, the 
dark gates aud baulemeots—above all, the gleaming face and 
turrets of the White iower, stand out, grim, pictorial, menacing, 
among the objects which, on either side of our great river, 
strike the imagination of a traveller entering London from the 
sea; and the most callous sailor dropping down the pool on 
his outward voyage can hardly pass by Traitors’ Gate—that 
low and dismal opening in the baok, through which so many 
of the wise, the beautiful, the brave, have entered, never to 
come back—without feeling in his heart some touch of tender 
pity, perhaps without thinking to himself that on the whole it 
is better to be a modest blue-jacket under Queen Victoria, 
than a splendid admiral like Sir Walter Raleigh under James 
the First. 

From the reign of Stephen down to that of James the 
Second, that square white edifice in the centre, known in all 
azes as Julius Ceesar’s tower, was’a main of the royal 
palace of our Eaglish kings; and for that interval of 
time ils story is in some measure that of our English society 
as weil as of our English court. Here were the royal ward- 
robe and the royal jewels; and hither came with their goodly 
wares, the tiremen, the goldsmiths, the chasers and embroid- 
erers, from Flanders, Italy and Almaigne. Here were the 
mint, the lions’ dens, the old archery-grounds, the Court of 
King’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Queen’s 


gardens, the royal banquetting-hall. William Fi a 
monk of Canterbary, born in London a few years the 
Conquest, mentions that the mortar used in building the walls 


was mixed with blood—the blood of animals slain for the 

purpose ; ode, mate pee would say a Pi we of 
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Chancellor as well as a Bishop of Durham—he was seized on 
the death of Rufus becoming known, and was lodged in the 
Tower under guard of some sturdy knights; but the Tower 
was incapable of holding in its grip a man who was at once a 
crafty lawyer and an quiedeus priest. Sending fora flagon 
of good wine, and inviting the knights who kept watch over 
him to supper, his friends brought ‘n a jar with a strong rope 
coiled round the bottom, inside, and when the officers who had 
feasted with him were drunk and asleep, he drew out the 
cord, and, fastening it to a mullion, let bi'i:scil down and 
escaped into France. A window in the Tower is shown as 
that from which Firebrand escaped. 

Every wail, every stone, in the Tower is connected, more or 
less closely and romantically, with the story of our arts, our 
liberties, and our manners. Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 
who mixed the lime with blood to make it hard, was one of 
our chief architects. Matilda, our Saxon queen, reconciler of 
the English and Gallic branches of the Norman race, loved 
and enlar, the Tower. John gave it up to his barons; a 
pledge of his good faith in —— the Great Charter. One 
of the points which King John had been forced to surrender 
to his people was a claim, on the part of his Tower-warden, 
to catch fish in the Thames improperly, by placing kidels in 
the stream. For three or four reigns, the great kidel question 
was our chief domestic topic; agitating Essex, Kent, and 
Middlesex, especially the riverside taverns ; leading to endless 
orders in council, and many disorders in the streets. A kidel 
was a weir, fitted up with nets; in fact, a dishonest fish-trap. 
The King’s people not only set their own kidels in the Thames, 
but sold their rights of dishonest fishing to others, so as to in- 
terfere with the legitimate trade, to destroy the salmon and 
shad, and to diminish the poorer people’s food. Lion-heart 
tried to settle this kidel dispute. In the eighth year of his 
reign, being pressed by his wars, he made a merit of giving up 
his right of kidelling the Thames; enacting—as the grant 
expresses it—that, for the salvation of his soul, for the salva- 
tion of his father’s soul, for the salvation of the souls of all his 
ancestors, as well as for the good of his realm, there shall be 
no more kidels. I am sorry to say his royal word was not 
kept ; and it is to be hoped that the souls of these pious kings 
do not suffer for his servant’s fault. Even after the Great 
Charter had been sworn, the Tower wardens put kidels into 
the river; and you may read, in the “ Liber Albus,” that they 
long continued to vex the ftishmongers, not only by taking 
salmon unfairly from the water, but by seizing on any stray 
waggons of oysters, mussels, red herrings, and smelts, which 
they found coming into London overland. 

In the wall, near the Wakefield tower, you will see a door- 
way, leading into the Record Office; an old doorway, seen in 
the earliest plans, and probably as ancient as the balliam 
wall. This door has often puzzled the antiquaries; for why, 
these gentlemen ask, should the Wakefield tower have been 
entered from the outer side? Of the dozen towers standing 
on the ballium, nove but this Wakefield tower has an open- 
ing to the front, all the rest being entered from the inner 
court, in accordance with a general rule of military arcbitec- 
ture in the Middle Ages. Why this exception in case of the 
Wakefield tower? Is it not evident that the tower and its 
adjoinings were applied to some purpose different from the 
rest; that it was not a part of the defences, not a state prison, 
not a royal palace? A passage in the “ Liber Albus,” telling 
us that the Court of Common Pleas was held in the Great 
Hall by the river, explains the puzzle. We bave seen how 
much the citizens desired a free access to the Courts of justice 
held within the Tower, while the king was in residence there, 
insisting that the gates should be 
guarded, or else held by their own men—demands which ne- 
ver could have been made in respect of the military and royal 

rtions of the Tower; but only of such outer gates as the 

ion’s tower and the By-ward tower. The Wakefield tower 
and the adjoining Great Hall may be considered as a non- 
combatant section of the Stronghold, and the doorway lead- 
ing into them as lying beyond and without the defensive 


ines. 

Henry the Third, who was fond of living in the Tower, 
spent a good deal of money in building new works, to the 
annoyance of his people, in whose eyes it was the wespon and 
the refuge of a tyrant. 

In the reign of that sovereign, Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and King of the R , was confined in the Tower, after the 
Battle of Lewes, in which he was taken prisoner by the in- 

mt barons; also Elinor of Provence, Henry’s Queen, 
du the ascendancy of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter. Sia Belle Elinor endeavoured to escape, but the walls 
and gates of the fortress were too strictly watched for her 





success. 

Edward the Second and his Queen, Isabella the Fair, kept a 
splendid and unhappy court in the Tower; enlivened by love 
and war, dy political quarrels, religious festivals,and criminal 
intrigues. Here the princess known in history as Joanna de la 
Tour was born; of uncertain fatherhood, and in the midst of 
sharp discomfort. 

During the Wars of the Roses, the Tower, as the strongest 
place in the south of England, was the magnificent home— 
sometimes the miserable jail—of our Yorkist and Lancastrian 
princes.” Here Richard the Second held his court, and was 
barred in durance; here Henry the Sixth was immured ; the 
Duke of Clarence was drowned in wine; King Edward and 
the Duke of York were murdered, and Margaret of Salisbury 
suffered her tragic fate. Harry of Richmond kept his royal 
state in the Tower, receiving his ambassadors, counting his 
angels, making presents to his queen, Elizabeth of York ; 
among others, of a book which contains the earliest view 
now known ot the Tower. 

And what, in these days of its magnificence as a royal pa- 
lace, was its economy as a state prison? The case of Sir 
Henry Wyat, father of the wit, poet and courtier, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, takes us back to the latter days of the Red and White 
Roses. Wyat was a L striao in politics, and under the 
rien of Richard the Third spent a little of his time in the 

‘ower. 

When fortune changed in the royal bouses, and the fierce 
wars of the Roses came to an end, Sir Henry found that be 
had served for something better than moonshine in water, 
being madea Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, a knight ban- 
neret, Master of the Jewel House, Treasurer of the Kng’s 
Chamber, and a Privy Councillor. He bought the estute of 
Allingham, in Kent, and lived to see his gifted son a prisoner 
in the Tower. 
on ieaeetee Jpoens, the = 

us of the Tower three-fourths of a century later, 
Ode en of Edward the Sixth. ad 

Glancing at a planof the Tower, we see that it may be dis- 
tributed into three parts or groups: first—the outer walls, 
towers, and approaches, including the Bridge-way, the 
By- tower, the tors’ Gate, St. Thomas’s tower, the 
Esplanade, the river front, the Well tower, the powder maga- 
zine, the ramparts, casements, batteries, and the long narrow 
street of canteens ; second—the ballium, or tower proper, en- 





t Duke of Norfolk, 





ther left open and un-| M: 


tered, in ancient times, only by the strong gateway of the 
Bloody tower, with its grim and frowning walls, its lines of 
tenements, curtains, offices and cells, including the Bloody 
tower, the lieutenant’s house, the Bell tower, the prisoners’ 
walk, the Beauchamp tower, the Devereux tower, St. Peter’s 
Church, the Flint, Bowyer, Brick and Martin towers, the Con- 
stable tower, the Broadarrow tower, the Salt tower, that 
abominab'e pile of warehouses (which might excuse a good- 
natured man for wishing, with Mr. Disraeli, that somebody 
would hang an architect !), and then the grand old structure 
known as the Wakefield tower ; third—the White tower, with 
its chapel, vaults, galleries and chambers. The modern build- 
ings we may leave alone, except those shameless piles of store- 
rooms on the river front. At those it will be the duty of every 
antiquary—indeed, of every man who can feel the poetry and 
romance of the Tower—to cast stone, until all their windows 
shall be, metaphorically, smashed. 

The upper room of the Beauchamp tower, into which the 
public are not aimitted, was the prison of Edmund Pole. 

In the summer of 1552, when Elizabeth was in the prime 
of her youth and beauty, an astrologer named Prestal, pre- 
tending that he bad cast her horoscope, affirmed that she 
would die in the following spring, when the crown would 
devolve by right on the Queen of Scots. Edmund Pole and 
his brother Arthur, two youths of Plantagenet race (being 
nephews of Cardinal Pole, grand son of Edward, Duke of 
Clarence), when they heard of this prophecy, thought it 
would beseem them, as members of the royal family, to pre- 
pare for the coming in of Mary by raising a body of troops 
and throwing them into Wales. Mary was young, and a 
widow, and it was whispered to the poor boys that she might 
marry Edmund and make him Duke of Clarence. Cecil 
seized them at the Dolphin Tavern, on the Bankside, near 
the Globe playhouse and St. Mary’s Church, as they were about 
to take boat for Flanders. They protested that they had never 
cought for their sovereign’s life, that they had never dreamt 
of laying hands upon her ‘crown, that their aim, however 
wrong, had been confined to bringing in the true heir when 
the throne was vacant ; but their name was against them, the 
jury found them guilty of high treason, and the court con- 
demned them to die a traitor’s death. 

Edmund was barely twenty,Arthur about thirty, when they 
were lodged in the Tower. Their youth, and perhaps their 
folly, pleaded with the queen; she would not sign the war- 
rants for their death, but left the two brothers the consolation 
of each other’s society in the Beauchamp tower; Edmund 
being in the upper, Arthur in the lower room. Each has left 
sad memorials of himself on the wall, the sadder, as I think, 
those of the younger and more innocent boy. In the first 
year of his imprisonment the young Plantagenet wrote in the 
stone: Dio Semin. In Lachrimis In Exultatione Meter. 
, 21. E. Poole, 1562.—Ged sows in tears, to reap in trans- 
ports. 

Six years later there is a second inscription, now illegible. 
Half way down the winding stair, in a narrow slit through 
the masonry, he must have sat very often, with the gay life of 
the river spread out before him, the ships coming up and 
going down, the horsemen with their swords and plumes, the 
children playing on the bank, the country folks staring at the 
lions, and a little farther off the procession on the bridge. From 
his seat on the stairs he could see the fatal spot near St. 
Mary’s, where, deceived by a lying astrologer, he was taking 
boat for Flanders when seized by the queen’s officers. Un- 
happy youth! Yet he was less unhappy in the tower than he 
might have been elsewhere. He might have been married to 
ary. He might have stood in the shoes of Darnley. Even 
in the Beauchamp tower he was luckier than the princes of 
his race. His great grandfather, the Duke of Clarence, had 
been drowned in the Bowyer tower; his grandmother, Mar- 
garet of Salisbury, had been hacked in pieces on Tower 
Green ; his father had been executed on Tower Hill. Com- 
pared with most of his race—who had inherited the curse of 
royal blood—his fate was mild and soft. As in the upper 
room, £0 on the staircase, he has left two records of his long 
imprisonment. In the slit, through which he could see the 
ships, the river and the bridge, the church of St. Mary’s and 
the Playhouse at Bankside, he has twice inscribed his 
name. 

You will be surprised to hear that during the recent resto- 
ration of Beauchamp tower these interesting memorials have 
been dug out of the wall, taken from their true locality, and 
inserted in the lower storey, so as to enrich the show of in- 
scriptions in the public room. Antiquaries have to be 
rather sharp with country churchwardens ; but what are we 
to say when arestorer of the Tower of London is allowed to 
remove ivscriptions—to deface the work of ages, to obliterate 
romantic records, and to make the walls bear false witness as 
to what has occurred within them? Of course it is only need- 
ful to draw attention to this singular fact,in order that Ed- 
mund Pole’s inscriptions may be restored to the places in 
which be made them. 

In the Devereux tower was lodged Robert, Earl of Essex, 
the young and petulant kinsman of Queen Elizabeth ; grand- 
son of that Catherine Carey who was Elizabeth’s cousin by 
blood, her sister by affection; a man born into her lap and 
into her love; in everything but the name a grandson of the 
aged and childless Queen. What this young noble was, and 
how he acted, and what became of him, rank among the most 
romantic and best os passages in our amy for though 
the man himself was little, events had thrown him into the 
midst of our Immortals ; and bis story touches that of Bacon, 
that of Shakspeare, that of Raleigh, that of Elizabeth. ; 

In the lower room of the Beauchamp tower, you will find 
smong the crowd of Dadley inscriptions the name of Janz. 
It is probably the work of her husband, Guildford Dudley, 
who could not think of her, even in the Tower, as other than 
the rightful Queen. But Jane herself, atter her midsummer 
game of royalty was over, never used that perilous style. 
Fox has preserved a Latin couplet, which it is said she wrote 
on her prison wall, and of which the English is 


Unto the common lot thy heart resign, 
My fate to-day to-morrow may be thine. 


If these lines could be found, they would give the room in 
which Lady Jane was lodged ; but the search has been often 
made, aod always in vain. lam clear that her prison was 
not the Brick tower; for in a contemporary journal, kept b: 
a resident in-the Tower, and a daily life, it is said 
that she lodged in the house of Master Partridge, and that her 
window commanded a view of the Tower greec, so that she 
could see the cart which brought in for interment her hus- 
band’s headless corse. Partridge’s house, and Lady Jane’s 
rison, I take to have been the house standing between the 
Pieutenant’s lodgings and the Bloody tower. 
Cesar’s tower, commonly called the White tower—now 
used as an armoury and museum—comprises a basement story, 
the beautiful church of St. John the Evangelist, the council 





chamber, two ante rooms of considerable size, a staircase 
leading to the leads, a promenade on the roof, four turrets, 
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the easternmost of which was used by Flamstead as an ob- 
servatory. 

This edifice, a part of the royal palace, was the centre of 
our national life from the accession of Stephen down to the 
flight of James the Second. 

ere were lodged* our royaljprisoners : Griffith, Prine of 
Wales, who was killed in trying to escape; Baliol, King of 
Scots; William Wallace; David Bruce; Charles of Biois; 
John, King of France, captive of Poictiers; the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Duke of Bourbon, taken prisoners on the field 
of —_ not to mention our domeatic prisoners, Richard 
the Second, Elinor the Fair, Henry the Sixth, Queen Mar- 
garet, the Duke of Clarence, and Edward the Fifth. Of our 
loreign captives, the most engaging was Charles of Orleans. 

The French prince, grandson of Charles the Fifth, and fa- 
ther of Louis the Twelfth—a soldier, a poet, a pulitician—had 
been one of the chief commanders of the French at Agincourt, 
and had fallen, together with a host of princes and nobles, 
into the hands of Harry the Fifth. His life is an epic of love 
and war, of glory and defeat, of suffering and resignation. 
Nature and events had forced the conqueror and the captive 
into opposite lists. They were not only cnemies, but rivals. 
Their tathers, Louis of Orleans and Henry of Lancaster, bad 
each affected to consider himself the legitimate heir to the 
crown of France; and these splendid claims had, of course, 
descended to their sons. Louis of Orleans, making himself 
the champion of a royal and unhappy lady, Isabeila of Valois, 
Queen of England, widow of Richard the Second, had sent a 
challenge to Henry of Lancaster, as he contemptuously called 
the King of England, which Henry had declined with cold 
and proud disdain. The young princes had been both in love 
with the “fair woman,” as Sbakspeare calls her—the 
widowed English queen, a daughter of Charles the Sixth. 
Harry was then our mad cap Prince of Wales, the friend of 
Poins, the companion of Sir John. Charles was a poet, a mu- 
sician, a courtier; and although Hal was of bigher rank and 
riper age, Isabella had chosen the softer, more accomplished 
prince for her future mate. The married life of Charles and 
Queen Isabella had been brief and clouded, though they had 
luved each other with a perfect heart. Her father, the King 
of France, was mad; and her mother, Isabeau the wicked, 
was suspected of a guilty intrigue with Charles's father, Duke 
Louis of Orleans. Suspicion is an ugly word; but conjugal 
infidelity was one of the lightest of Queen Isabeau’s many 
crimes. Louis was murdered in the streets, at midnight, just 
as he was leaving the palace gates, by command of Jobn, the 
Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, who openly avowed and justified 
the deed. Violante, Duchess of Orleans, Charles's mother, 
and Isabella, Queen of England, his betrothed wife, went 
about the streets and churches in the deepest mourning, cry- 
ing for redress against the shedder of blood; but no redress 
could be obtained from the crazy king. Violante died of a 
broken heart; and Charles, now orpnaned on both the fa- 
ther’s and the mother’s side, was married by his kinsfolk to 
the beautiful English queen. In one year he lost her; lost 
her in childbirth ; and the young prince, who was but nine- 
teen when she died, bewailed her loss in verses which bave 
made him famous as a poet, and which are still recited as « 
consolation by widowed lips. Reasons of state induced him 
to marry a second wife; he selected Bona, daughter of Ber- 
nard, Count of Armagnac, the sou! of his party in the Court; 
and Bona became a tender mother to the infant princess left 
to his care by the dying Queen. 


-_-—_ > - 


THE SUGAR-GRASS. 


A sugar-yielding grass bas recently been introduced into 
the South of Europe and North America, the cultivation of 
which has extended with wonderful rapidity in the United 
States, in regions far to the north of those adapted to the 
sugar-cane. It has long been cultivated in China and in 
Africa, partly for the sake of the sugar which is made from it, 
partly for its seeds, which are a grain, similar to the 
Durra so extensively cultivated in the East Indies and in 
Africa. Durra (Sorghum vulgare), also known as Sorgho and 
Indian Millet, may almost be said to be the principal corn- 
plant of Africa; and the Sugar-grass, or Shaloo (Sorghum 

m), may be regarded as a superior kind of Durra. 
Its seeds are much larger than those of the common kinds of 
millet, and although the meal does not make bread, it is 
very nutritious and pleasant, and is prepared in various ways 
as an article of food. Its productiveness exceeds that of 
most kinds of corn, almost rivalling the productiveness of 
maize. It is a tal) grass, from four to eight feet high, with a 
diffuse and very — As a corn-plant, how- 
ever, no attention has yet been paid to it either in Europe or 
in America ; whilst, as a sugar-yielding plant, it has obtained 
an oan ae in agriculture. It is cultivated only to a 
small extent in the south of Europe, and particularly in the 
Veronese. Its value does not seem to have been appreciated 
by European farmers as it has been by those of North 
America, whose enterprise and perse' q 
turned it to great account. It can be cultivated with profit 
as far north as the state of Maine, and Lag | wherever the 
vine and maize can be cultivated, ike them a hot 
summer, and of about the same duration which require. 
It is not, therefore, adapted to the climate of Britain, where 
it can 12 expected io succeed in the warmest parts of 


he Sugar-grass was introduced into Europe by the Count 
de Montigny, the French Consul at Shanghai, in 1851. Of 
the package of seed sent by him to he Seegneen Saany 
of Paris only one seed germinated. From this single plant a 
small quantity of ripe seed was obtained. Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux, and Co., seed merchants in Paris, purchased eight 
hundred seeds derived from it, and psid eight hundred francs 


hands of the Count de 
this seed was distributed over Europe, and thence over 
America. The first seeds were carried to America in 1857. 
Two years after Mr. Wray brought seed from Africa to 
America, and two classes of varieties are now recognized 
there, the Chinese, or Sorgo, and the African, or Imphee. In 
1862, more than 100,000 acres were devoted to the cultivation 
of the Sugar-grass in the United States, yielding at Jeast 
16,000,000 galions of syrup. The extent of land pape 9 A 
was almost a failure through a very early frost. The cultiva- 
tion of the -grass has hitberto been chiefly carried on 
in tbe North-Western States—Obio in 1862 more 
than 6,000,000 gallons of syrup, and lowa nearly 4,000,000. 
The Eastern States have, however, begun to engage in it. 

The sugar-grass is sown in spring, as soon a8 the frost of 
winter has d and the ground is in a suitable condi- 
tion to receive the seed. The seed is sown in rows about four 
feet apart, and the plants are thinned out to at least twelve or 
eighteen inches in the rows. Many farmers, however, make 
little mounds or hills three feet and a half apart, in each of 





which they plant a number of seeds. In rich strong ground 
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ten or twelve plants are sometimes allowed to grow in a bill; 
but if too many are allowed to grow they are feeble, do not 
become sufficiently mature, and are comparatively unproduc- 
tive. The plant has a tendency to diller, like wheat, and some 
of the varieties, of which there are already many in America, 
throw out suckers in great number, but the suckers rob the 
plant of its strength, and are themselves of very little value. 
After the seed has been sown, the only care requisite on the 
part of the farmer is to keep the ground clear of weeds. The 
growth of the grass is at first slow, and weeds are then apt to 
choke it; but after a certain period it grows very vigorously 
and luxuriantly. The roots spread widely and run deep 
into the soil, so that, except when the plants are very young, 
the plough or other implement employed to remove weeds 
and to stir the soil between the rows must be used with cau- 
tion. The stalks begin to become sweet before the flowers 
appear, and become sweeter until the seed begins to be 
formed, after which the sugar seems to be coneumed in part 
by the ripening seed, and perhaps in part returns to the root, 
for the plant is a perennial, although always trea‘ed in Ame- 
rica as if it were an annual. No attempt seems yet to have 
been made to protect the root in winter, so as to procure a 
second crop from one sowing. It is destroyed by the winter 
frost. It endures, however, a slight frost without material in- 
jury. A frost which merely kills the blades, and does not 
treeze the stalk, arrests the further growth of the plant, but is 
not otherwise injurious it the crop is cut without delay. If it 
is left standing after the leaves are frost-bitten the saccharine 
juice rapidly disappears. When the thermometer descends 
two or three degrees below freezing point, the stalk is affected, 
the juice then quickly undergoes fermentation from exposure 
to tbe heat of the sun during the day, and acetic acid is 
formed. The proper time for harvesting, if frost does not 
compel it sooner, is when the seed is not quite ripe, the stalke 
being then most rich in saccharine juice—if the farmer does 
not choose to sacrifice a portion of the sugar in order to save 
the seed. In the most northern parts of the United States the 
seed does not ripen well, and the farmers find it best to de- 
pend on supplies from the south. When the crop is cut the 
stalks are usually stripped of their leaves; but as this is a la- 
borious operation they are sometimes passed through the mill 
witbout being stripped, although the Jeaves cannot but carry 
off on their surface a portion of the juice. The leaves are 
stripped off by some of the farmers before the stalks are cut. 
They are good fodder for cattle. When it is not convenient 
to pass the cane at once through the mill it is dried and 
stacked, but care must be taken that it does not heat in the 
stack, the danger of which is greatest when it has been in any 
degree affected by frost. When fully ripe it may be kept a 
jong time in a stack or barn without injury. 
lls of various kinds are employed tor crushing the cane 
and expressing its juice. A minute description of these is 
unnecessary. One in common use consists of three horizontal 
rollers, an upper one resting on the other two. Mills with 
vertical rollers are also employed. The mills are wrought 
either py steam, water, or horses. Great part of the sugar- 
grass grown in America is crushed by the farmers themselves 
in small mills, and much of the syrup is used without being 
converted into sugar. The juice, as it is obtained from the 
mill, contains many impurities—dust and earth, small frag- 
ments of cane, and green vegetable matter. These are in part 
removed by filtering, and a filter of straw is often employed. 
They are removed more completely by skimming durin 
the boiling of the juice, but, if no further means are adopted, 
so much of them still remains as to give the syrup a dingy 
appearance. The processes employed in p sugar from 
the sugar-cane in tropical countries are equally applicable in 
the case of the a, 

It seems probable that the cultivation of this grass will soon 
be carried to a great extent in North America, and also in 
the South of Europe and otber parts of the world. How far, 
without a protective duty, it is capable of competing with the 
tropical sugar-cane is a question on which it is perhaps im. 
omy ee as yet to form a decided opinion, but in all probabi- 

t 


and repeatedly while in this situation. Again; should a 

sheep die in bringing forth a lamb, it is a well-known fact 

that other ewes of the flock will afford nourishment to the or- 

phan, although they might have one, and sometimes two, 

lambs of their own to provide for. 

A gentleman in Scotland had a golden pheasant sent him, 

and he confined it in a pen with a solitary chicken which he 

happened to have. These birds formed a great affection for 

each other, which they evinced in a variety of ways. The 

pheasant, however, died, and was immediately stuffed, and 

the chicken again turned loose. It appeared, however, to be 

miserable after the death of its companion, and, happening to 

see it after the pheasant had been stuffed, it drooped its wings 

after having attempted to get at it, kept its eyes fixed on it, 

and died in this attitude. 

An elderly lady, residing a’ very few years ago at Brighton, 

had a favourite parrot, and a mutual affection seemed to ex- 

ist between this bird and its mistress. The former had for 

many years its cage placed on a table in the bed-room of the 
latter, and it was covered with a cloth to keep the bird warm. 
During this long period the parrot was never known to make 
apy noise, so as to disturb his mistress in the night. This 
went on for a great length of time, when one night the old 

lady’s maid, who slept in an adjoining room, heard the parrot 

scream ina loud and very unusual manner, This was con- 
tinued louder and louder, until at last the maid got out of 
bed, lighted a candle,-and went into her mistress’s room, when 
she found that she was dead. It is difficult to account for the 
screams of the parrot. Probably the bird heard some unusual 
sounds made by her dying friend, which might have alarmed 
her, or from some other cause which will never be ascer- 
tained. The fact stated is, however, undoubted, and I must 

leave it to my readers to form their own conclusions from the 
circumstances I have related. 

Almost every one knows that ploughmen, when they come 
to the end of a furrow, clean their anew with a spud, 
especially if the land is sticky. A ploughman in Essex had a 
little dog, somewhat of the turnspit breed, who always ac- 
companied his master while he was ploughing. At last the 
animal evidently thought that he might be of use to his mas- 
ter, and save him some trouble, for, at the end of each fur- 
row, the dog made it his business to clean the ny pen, 
which he did by scratching the clay from it, and if he could 
not get the dirt off as quickly as he seemed to think he ought 
to have done, or as soon as his master was ready to start 
again, he showed evident signs of distress. 

A niece of mine informed me that she had a favourite old 
cat, her constant companion, and also a young terrier dog, 
which she took pains to teach to sit up and beg. With 
all her trouble, she never could succeed in making him do it. 
After having in vain tried to teach him, she was surprised one 
Cay at seeing her old cat, who apparently had been asleep on 
the hearth-rug, quit it, and placing herself by the side of the 
dog, put herself in a begging attitude, evidently for the pur- 
pose of showing the dog what he was expected todo. Since 
that time the cat has continued to sit up and beg at meals 
when she wants to be fed. 

Many years ago an English officer, stationed at Samarang, 
during our occupation of the Dutch colonies, had a tame 
leopard. The animal had his liberty, and used torun all over 
the house of bis master, to whom he seemed much attached 


diles, &c., and probably several sorts of insects. A series of 
interesting experiments might be made on this subject, with 
the view of ascertaining, by artificial means, how low a de- 
ree of temperature swallows can sustain for a time without 
estroying life. 

_ There is one thing in the above account which it is impos- 
sible not to admire, and that is the affection of the parent birds 
in providing for the safety of their young ones when they were 
unable to accompany them in their flights to the sunny regions 
of Italy or to the groves of Greece. 


—_————o_— 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 


The political changes now in rapid progress in Germany 
cannot fail to produce other changes of a social kind; 
amongst which it will certainly be very surprising if the 
peculiar privileges of sovereign houses in the matter of 
marriage do not altogether disappear. There is something 
in the alliances known as “morganatic,” or left-handed, 
which revolts the moral sense of civilized mankind, and 
the degradation of the female party which such an arrange- 
ment involves, would never have long been tolerated in 
any country where the marriage contract, among all classes, 
was habitually regarded as a permanent engagement. But 
the princes of Germany, even at the time when the Papal 
authority was universally acknowledged, were always a 
little fractious as spouses, and the very curious case of the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, which occurred shortly after 
the Reformation, established a precedent of which other 
princes were not reluctant to avail themselves when, in the 
first place, the Church ceased to be the supreme authority in 
matrimonial questions, and when, in the second place, the 
State, which gave the law in those cases as in every other, 
was simply the will of the prince himself, scting in virtue of 
what he called his “ spiritual power.” Philip had been mar- 
ried for sixteen years to Christina of Saxony, and was the 
father of eight children, when the impossibility of taking the 
Landgravine about with him to all the Diets of the Empire 
and of his own States, accompanied, as she should necessarily 
be, by a train of Court ladies and lacqueys, suggested to him 
the expedient of providing himself with a supplementary 
and, as it were, a travelling wife, whose society woul) be a 
comfort to him on such occasions. The lady he selected for 
this purpose was Margaret von der Sahl, one of the maids of 
honour of his sister Elizabeth, and it is a sad but ascertained 
fact that this bigamous alliance was formally sanctioned not 
only by six Hessian theolugians, but also by Luther, Bucer, 
and Melancthon. Some princes have inverted the or¢er fol- 
lowed by Philip; they have begun with the plebeian or work- 
a-day wife, and then have taken anotber to share their rank 
and state; and, indeed, in most cases, they have had the 
grace to be off with the old love before they were on with the 
new. But the readiness of German princesses to accept the 
right hand of one who had previously given his left hand to 
anotber woman, has, in time, reacted unfavourably on their 
own illustrious order; and they have been unceremoniously 
divorced for little or no reason, as soon as their spouses felt 
inclined to take up with somebody else. The late Kings of 
Denmark and Wurtemberg were remarkable for their pro- 
——- in this way. 





One morning, after breakfast, the officer was sitting smoking 
his hookab, with a book in his right hand, and the hookah 
suake in his left, when he felt a slight pain in his left hand, 
and on attempting to raise it, was checked by a low angry 
row! from his pet animal. On looking down, he saw the 
eopard bad been licking the back of his hand, and had by 
degrees drawn a little blood from it. The leopard would not 
allow the removal of the hand, but continued to lick it with 
apparent relish, which did not much please his master, who, 
with great presence of mind, without attempting to disturb 
his pet in bis proceedings, called to his servant to bring him a 
pistol loaded, with which he shot the animal dead on the 
spot. This was probably the first time the leopard had tasted 


y it will in a great measure supersede beet-root as a sugar- | blood. 


producing plant in the soutbern countries of Europe. 
+> 


AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS. 





When an extra task is about to be imposed on an elephant, 
he is shown some favourite food, which he immediately takes 
it tor granted that he shall receive as soon as his task is per- 
fo ; he then exerts himself to perform it. This is a sort 


‘he fact whether swallows hybernate in this conntry has 


Iam alwaye glad to receive well-authenticated anecdotes of | °! principle of barter—give and take. 
eed, 


dogs, or, in of any animals, especially those which af- 
ford proofs of reason or something approaching to it, or of 
contrivance in furthering their wants. I have had ample 
fs that a redundancy of milk in a female animal will pro- 

uce strange associations. I have elsewhere recorded the un- 
doubted fact of a mouse having been seen by several persons 
in the constant habit of sucking a cat, and of a puppy having 
been stolen from its mother by a fox, which had lost its cubs, 
evidently for the pu’ of being relieved from a pressure ot 
milk. Ino canchiodiion of what has been said, I will mention 
the following facts, communicated to me bya friend on whose 
veracity I can strictly depend. He writes to me as follows :— 
“ As you are interested in anything which relates to dogs, 
— an account of a circumstance that occurred a few 
ays ago may be acceptable. A pointer of mine produced on 
Friday last seven young ones, six of which were drowned, 
and one left with her. On my servant going the next morn- 
ing to give her some fi she found, besides the Pappy. & 
hedgebog, which has been “‘h my garden several years. This 
animal was comfortably up with the other two. My 
servant took it with bim, shutthedoor. After my break- 
fast, | beard that it had again, so I went to see it. 
The bitch was licking it, snd evidently endeavouring to in- 
duce it to open, as it pro! 


y curled itself on hearing the door 


long been doubted, although it is evident that the Rey. Gil- 
bert White, of Selborne, never abandoned the idea that such 
was the case. I have, however, received a communication 
from a highly-respectable quarter, which I will give in ez- 
tenso, and which, I think, will put the question at rest that 
swallows can remain in a dormant state in this country for 
many months without food, or the means of procuring it. The 
letter of my fair correspondent will speak for itself. 
“J wish to communicate to you an interesting fact respect- 
ing a pair of swallows and their progeny, which came most 
ictly under my own observation, and also that of several 
members ot our family. The birds built their nest early in the 
summer close to the iron stay of a water spout, running in a 
direction from my bed-room window, so that I could observe 
their proceedings as I lay in bed, and also from various parts 
of my room. After the first hatch had taken flight, the parent 
birds repaired the nest and sat n. The young ones were 
brought to life in September, and were able early in October 
to leave the nest and settle on the spout, or the roof of the 
house. They took a short flight across the court, but were 
too weak to depart when the rest of these interesting birds 
quit our island. 
“ Having taken great pleasure in watching them, I was left 


opened. She appeared quite as fond of her prickly pet as if| ‘0 Wonder how the young on=s would manage, or whether 


it bad been one of her own pu I had it again taken 
away, and then the bitch followed it, crying to have it back. 
This was the more extraordinary, for only a day or two be- 
fore she had found the hedgehog in the garden, and had tried 


to kill it. It was certainly a curious and an incongruous 


adoption.” 

hite, of Selborne, mentions an instance of strong affec- 
tion which appeared to exist b his horse and a solitary 
hen, which followed the horse as he was in the field. 
A ben in my own neighbourhood, a very 





w years ago, took 


they would be left to starve. To my great surprise, I tound 
the old swallows carrying mud one morning, and most care- 
fully closing the aperture of the nest when the young ones 
were init. It was, indeed, most effectually stopped. As the 
spring of the year approached, I hy me J watched the pri- 
soners’ habitation, and early in April I heard a slight twitter- 
ing. ‘This continued for some days, and I then inspected the 
nest, and found a small hole about the size of apea. This 
day by day increased in size, and at length three swallows 
emerged from their winter habitation. At first they appeared 


ined strength, and, after a 
every unity of fostering under her wings a you | weak, but in a few days they ga’ gth, and, 
ingest of © ould ave died. sf 


the you of a large litter, and which w 
cold but r her care of it. Thecircumstar: 
in time, and the little pig was brought up by hand, the hen 


contriving to cover it with her wings until it no longer Ye- 


quired her 


D. 
I like to and record these instances of kindly affection 


in animals. They afford a good —— to the human race, 
it 


who are too apt not to give them credit for the feelings they 


_ How many persons are there who can testify to the 
t that they have taken young canaries from their parents 


ce became known 


flight, always returned to the same place, and rested there 
during the night. The nest has been preserved, and a brood 
has been hatched in it again this year, and another nest has 
been built on the next stay of the spout nearer to my window. 
My maid can vouch to the truth of the facts I have related.” 
Such is a copy of the letter I have received from a ledy of 
the greatest respectability, and it may serve to set at rest any 
doubts which may have arisen as to the possibility of the hy- 
bernation of swallows in this country. It is an interesting 
question, and one which has often been discussed by na- 
turalista. That young, tender birds should be able to go with- 
out food for so many months is certainly wonderful ; but we 





and placed them in a cage which has been hung outside their 
house? The plaintive cries of these young have attract- 
ed the sympathy of sparrows, who have fed them affectionately 


‘atr nobilitat mulierem was the maxim of the old 

civil law, and if King Cophetua ny proper to marry a 
-maid, she would be none the less a queen. This is 

evidently the right and proper principle, and recognizes the 
equality of the relations between man and wife. There is, in 
most countries, even a propensily to interpret such a maxim 
liberally in the woman’s favour. When a widowed duchess 
marriesa plain ‘ Mr.,” she still retains her title, even though 
sbe had not originally been of a higher rank than her second 
husband. In the same way, no one speaks of Queen Christina 
as Madam Munoz, or of the Duchess of Genoa as Marchioness 
Rapallo. But it is certainly unaccountable to us bow an 
English lady, the daughter of aduke, when she gave ber hand 
to a son of the sovereign of a sma!! Saxon duchy (in fact, the 
real original Pumpernick'e), could have consented, or been 
permitted by her family, to assume a less honourable name 
than her husband’s. If the pretensions of those microscopic 
princelings were admitted in such a case, it is no wonder that 
they are so unquestioningly recognized in their own territories. 
For the lady in question is either bis serene highness’s wife or 
she is not. By English law, of course, the marriage is valid ; 
but in that case the wife has a right to bear her husband’s 
name. In Germauy, however, and we are sorry to add at the 
British Court, it is merely considered a morganatic m 
—dissoluble, that is, whenever the serenity in question should 
think proper to mate himself with one of his own sublime 
rank. Then a morganatic marriage is simply no marriage at 
all, for it gives the woman neither the security of a permanent 
contract nor the civil position of a wife. To accompany such 
an engagement with a religious ceremony is nothing short of 
desecration. The feminine scruples which a rite that is a 
mockery are suflicient to allay do not seem entitled to much 
respect. 

hether it is that they prefer the comparative lightness of 
the tie, or that ladies of their own rank are comparatively 
unattractive, the fact is certain that a great number of Ger- 
man princes, even at the present dey have contracted mor- 
ganatic marriages. To begin with Prussia, as the first chop, 
we find Prince Albert, the King’s brother, who divorced his 
wife, the Princess Marianne of the Netherlands, in 1849, re- 
married morganatically, in 1853, to Rosalie, Countess of 
Hotenau; end Prince Adalbert, the King’s cousin, and 
Admiral-in-Chief of the Prussian Navy, married to Fanny 
Ellsler’s sister Theresa, who thereupon became Baroness von 
Barnim. The Elector of Hesse, now in durance at Stettin, is 
married to a lady whom, however, he plainly calls his wife, 
though she is not called Electress, his issue being known as 
Princes and neesses of Hanau, which is the name of bis 
family. Prince Alexander of Hesse-Darms‘adt is married to 
the Countess Julia von Haucke, who is called Princeas of 
Battenberg, ber children being Princes and Princesses of that 
ilk. The Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg was married to 
the Countess Rheday de Kis-Rhéde, who took the name of 
Countess of Hohensteln, by which her children were known, 
until a Royal decree, in 1863, raised her son and her eldest 
daughter to princely rank, with the title of Teck. Her 
younger daughter did not share in this good fortune, havin 
made the mistake of marrying Baron von Hugel, a reti 
captain of cavalry in the Austrian service. nee Louis of 
Bavaria, brother of the Empress of Austria and the ex-Queen 
of Naples, is married to the Baroness von Wallersee, ty 
the e ment is necessarily permanent in his case, he has 
been o to renounce his rights of succession in favour of 
his younger brother, Prince Charles. This is rather a hard 
case, but is in conformity with the Austrian precedent of the 
late Archduke John, who married the daughter of the post- 
master of Auszee, called afterwards Countess of Mean, which 
title descends to her children. Another Catholic prince, 





know that some animals do 80, such as mice, bears, 


croco- 


Leopold of Coburg-Kohary, has married a lady who is called 
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Baroness yon Rattenstein. This was a bad match for a 
Coburg to make—a very bad ma'‘ch for one whose cousin 
married the Queen of England, whose brother married the 
Queen of Portugal, and who was himself proposed by Eng- 
land as a candidate for the hand of the Queen of Spain; the 
worst match, in fact, that any Coburg has made in our time, 
possibly with one exception. 

When we consider ali these things, we do not wonder that 
there are a great many Republicans in Germany, nor do we 
feel much pity for the fate of so many kipy! i: 5 und prince- 
lings who are now threatened with hopeless mediatization. 
That will very speedily bring their nobles down to ninepence ; 
will make them very thankful to share their name with any 
honest woman who consents to wed them; will make them 
regard these who are not descended from so long a line of 
fame-preservers and men-oppressors as, perbaps, after all, of 
not quite a different epecies from their most high-born selves 
It will be im ible in the not distant future for any Prince 
Philander, of Silber-Groschen, to play fast and loose with a 
woman’s faith, and turn adrift the partner of his poverty, 
when some silly foreign princess offers to make a great man 
of him. The question is not without some interest for the 
British tax-payer, too; for when all those princely paupers 
with whom the children of our Royal family have been accus 
tomed to ally themselves are reduced to the condition of sub- 
jects, their nominal rank will not be greater than that of our 
noble houses; and it will be an incalculable saving to the 
British exchequer when our young Princes and Princesses are 
brought to marry into the great and wealthy families of Eog- 
land instead of importing their spouses from Germany, 
Baulked of chis profitable field of adventure, we shal] perhaps 
find those speculative foreigners if they are able to visit this 
country at all, thankful to come in the position of valets and 
gamekeepers to our Dukes of Devonshire, our Marquises of 
Westminster, and our Earls of Derby; or, if the hereditary 
love of a uniform is not to be extinguished in their bosoms, 
that of a railway-guard is sufficiently becoming.—Zondon Re- 
view. 





——__@——_—_—_— 


OCEAN CABLES—NORTH ATLANTIC ROUTE. 


The repeated failures on the Newfoundland route led to the 
projection of several rival schemes, all of which give more or less 
romise of success, One line bas been sketched out from Eng- 
and to Portugal, from Portugal to Flores in the Atlantic, thence 
to Nova Scotia. A proposul has also been made to run from the 
Continent to Brazil ; whilst an overland line is being stretched 
by way of Siberia. 

The natural and legitimate, as well as the most tempting and 
desirable route, however, is that.of the North Atlantic, which 
would have been successfully traversed by several cables long ere 
this had it not been for the interference of an American citizen, 
Colonel Shaffner, of Kentucky. So early as the year 1852, Mr. 
Wyld, M,P.—to whom, and not to Mr. Cyrus Field, the honour is 
due of having been the first to project a telegraph to America— 
had taken active steps for the formation of an association to run 
lines from the north of Scotland by way of the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador ; and bad he acted more as a 
business man, with a view to bis own interests, and less as a Bri- 
tish statesman interested in the completion of a great interna- 
tional undertaking, be would not only have “realised” a large 
sum, and given us the benefit of communication several years 
ago, but would probably bave prevented the projection of the 
Ireland and Newfoundland line, the unfortunate failure of which 
has operated so injuriously by retarding kindred enterprises, 
Colonel Shaffner, who was engaged as a telegraph engineer, ap- 
preciated the value of the route, and ded in ring ao 


those of Great Britain for communicating directly with America- 
Land lines will run from London to Hull or to the Tyne to meet 
the Danish line, thence to Thurso. a little town in Caithness- 
shire. Two cables—an out-going and an in-coming one—will be 
sunk sixty miles apart, from separate steamers, to Thorshavn in the 
Faroes,a distance of 250 miles. Land wireswill run from Thorshavn 
to Haldervig, and cables from Haldervig to Bernfiord, in Ice- 
land—240 miles. Land wires will run again from Bernfiord to 
Reykjavik, and cables from Reykjavik to Julianeshaab, in Green- 
land—743 miles. From Julianeshaab to Hamilton’s Inlet, in 
Labrador, cables wil! run for 540 miles. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Labrador will be avoided, and lines run to Belle Isle. 
north of Newfoundland. This alternative section is one of the 
great advantages of the route, and we feel satisfied that unless 
some unforeseen accident shonid intervene, success will be im- 
mediate, complete, and permanent. The total length will be 
about the same as the Newfoundland route. The land wires 
throughout will be double the thickness of ordinary ones, of 
euch strength that we know of only one instance of a wire of the 
kiod having been broken, whilst electrically it bas been who'ly 
uninflaenced by wet weather. It is proposed to maintain direct 
communication between Copenbagen, London, Liverpool, &c., 
and America, by means cf what are termed “relays” or “re 
peaters,” placed at intermediate stations. These re-transmitters, 
as they should be termed, are mechanical contrivances for doing 
away with manual transmission at intervening places. 

Objections of a purely speculative nature have been raised, 
chiefly by interested opponents, against the North Atlantic route, 
but no intelligent electrician can read the trastworthy informa- 
tion which has been published without being convinced that in a 
geographical, electrical, engineering, and commercial point of 
view that route is the only one which promises immediate, com- 
plete, and permanent success, as well #8 cheap and rapid inter- 
communiéation. Tracings of the soundings made by Government 
authority are before us, and in no case is the maximam depth on 
any section so great as that on the Newfoundland route, whilst 
the depths throughout are less than those from which cables have 
been successfully recovered elsewhere. Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, 
Captain Allea Young, and Captain Davis, who commanded the 
vessels which were despatched by the British Government for the 
purposejof surveying the route, are strong!y in favour of it; a 
large number of officers of the Danish Royal and Mercantile Ma- 
rine, who have been consulted, unanimously advocate it ; those 
able and experienced Arctic navigators, Sir Edward Belcher and 
Captain Sberard Osborne, have ridiculed its opponents persist- 
ently and systematically ; whilst many sevans, both British aud 
Continental, prove that the objections which have been raised are 
little else than bugbears. The bottom throughout consists of 
ooze, or fine mud, the very safest of beds for cables of any 
kind. 

Between Scotland and Iceland the cables will be from 120 to 
130 miles shorter than those which bave been in use between 
England and Denmark for about seven years ; whilst the longest 
section—between Iceland and Greenland—will be about one- 
half the length of the Persian Gulf live, and about 800 miles 
sborter then the Malta and Alexandria one. The only objection 
worthy of consideration. was the possibility of danger from 
grounding icebergs, which might drift down David Straits; but 
all fears on this point may now te considered as at an end. 

But we have some clear and incontrovertible facts, which should 
remove a)l doubts and fears, and set the matter at rest at once. 
It is a universally acknowledged truth that no iceberg ever 
reaches a depth of 150 fathoms. Now, on examining the Go- 
vernment soundings, we find that for many milee off the coast of 
the proposed landiog place in Greenland the depths vary from 
149 to 287 fathoms, and that too within the numerous islands 
where it is said that icebergs proper are never seen, the route of 





exclusive right of way for one hundred years. During the year 
1859 he surveyed in i te and having chartered a vessel, he 
sailed from Hamilton’s Inlet to Julianeshaab in Greenland, 
thence to Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and the north of Scotland, 
and dec'ared that no difficulty whatever existed. The failure of 
the Newfoundland cable of the preceding year, bined with 
other causes, however, to prevent the formation of a company ; 
and the Danish Government having found than an error had been 
committed in placing the rights in Sbaffner’s bands, transferred 
the concession last autumn to Mr. Wyld, under the condition 
that an association should be immediately formed with a view 
to the establishment of communication. An opivion having gone 
abroad that nearly every iron-covered cable had a peculiar his- 
tory, which was known only to the initiated, and loud outcries 
having been raised about “ sacrificing the interests of sharehold- 
ers” to this patentee or to thet manufacturer, &c., Mr. Wyld’s first 
step, certainly a most judicious and highly satisfactory one, was 
that of choosing a scientific committee to decide on the form 
which the cables should assume. The committee consists of Pro- 
fessors Wheatstone, Stokes. Miller, and Frankland, Dr. Mathie- 
sen, and Mr. Nathaniel J. Holmes, and amongst them are the 
names of some of the ablest and most prominent members of the 
Royal Commission which, acting under the Board of Trade, was 





selected to elucidate the whole question of submarine telegraphy. |”, 


Since the foregoing pages were written we have been informed 
authoritatively, that “no conclusion has been come to as to the 
nature of the insulation. But the hanical principles have 
been decided upon; and in consequence of the failure of the 
Anglo-American cable it has beea resolved that the North At 
lantic lines shall not be covered with iron wire or any metal 
whatever. Whilst they will be formulised to fink at the rate of 
one thousand fathoms per hour, in accordance with the opinions 
of the best author ties, their specific gravity will be adapted to 
that of the water in such a way that under any circumetences 
they will be payed-out as slackly as a log line.” The significant 
and incontrovertible remark is added, “ You may break a taut 
(or tight) rope, but you cannot break a perfectiy slack one.” 

bert Stephenson, the great engineer, who was also an electri- 
cian, declared that iron-covered lines would bear little more thaa 
their own weight in water, and we have seen that sometimes they 
cannot even bear that weight. Non metallically covered cables, 
such as those which bave been decided upon for the North At 
lantic, are, however, practically, the strongest, it being a com 
paratively easy matter to manufacture them in such a way that 
they will sustain ten or even twenty miles of their own length 
in water. 

The promoters of the y—the North Atlantic—which is 
now in course of formation, propose to raise a capital of 
£2,000,000, in £20 sbares, limiting the liability of each share. 
holder to the amount of his subscription. Comiog before the 
public with the great advantage of the experience of the past, 
they naturally find it for their interest to avoid those errors 
which have proved so costly and so fatal. The manufacture and 
the laying down of all lines, both submarine and land, the erec 
tion of stations, &c., are to be entrusted to contractors, who must 
undertake all risks; whilst the cables are to be insured. The 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland are possessions of the 
Danish Crown, and the King of Denmark has not only insisted 
on the establishment of an independent line from that country to 
England, but from Copenbagen to Norway. as indispensable con- 
ditions of the exclusive right of way which he grants to the com- 
pany for a period of fifty years. The result of this arrangement 
will be that the continent of Europe will enjoy facilities equal to 








the proposed cables being out of the track of the ice-bearing cur- 
rents. We hold, however, that even if there were risks, although 
we do not anticipate them, these risks are not to be compared for 
& moment to those which our own Channel and German 
cables run from anchors, in consequence of the shallow bottom. 
Drifting icebergs imply open water, and where water is ee 
ships can sail ; and where icebergs ground cables can be picked 
op. Hundreds of vessels engaged in the whale and seal fisheries 
go far beyond Julianesiaab, and we can see no cause whatever 
for apprebension of danger, either off Greenland, or indeed 
throughout the whole route, for Shetland fishermen, finding 
themselves on the track of thore magnificent codfish, which in a 
dried state are so high!y prized in Spain during Lent, actually 
ursue heir prey farther than Julianeshaab in herring-boats 
open from end to end, in which few of us would cross the Straits 
of Dover. 

Exquisitely formed and delicately fragile corals, which could 
not exist where bergs grounded, were fished up in shallow water 
where great dangers were once apprehended. A Berlin profes- 
sor discovered that the sand of Davis's Straits is not “ loose, 
rolling sea-sand,” but -* broken, dissolved particles of granitic 
mountains.” A few specks of mud, brought up by a sounding- 
line from the same locality, are to bim replete with new and un- 
heard of microscopic organisms, and afford bim months of in- 
teresting inquiry. 

No scheme which bas been projected of telegraphic communi- 
cation with America has afforded us so much satisfaction as the 
North Atlantic. At once the most gigantic and the most 
promising, we feel assured that it is to that route, and to that 
alone, that Europe and America must look tor the full benefits of 
intercommunication at reasonable prices, The originators have 
acted independently bitberto, and if they actin the same way 
hereafter within a few years not only American, but Indian and 
Australian news of the preceding day will y 474 as regularly 
and as inevitably in our moroing journals as the Paris telegrams 
of the last fourteen years; whilst the public will learn what 
they could have been taught long ago—that, by acting ra- 
tionally, deep sea telegraphs can be made to become as safe as 
they will be profitable.— Condensed from Fortnightly Review. 

——__>___— . 
REORGANIZATION OF GERMAWY. 


The formation of Prussia would be sidgular to recount, and 
difficult to render consistent with any national or political 
history. It was torn in fragments, and was so easily cut into 
them that its efforts, as of a wounded state, to join its several 
portions, have proved one of the great causes of the perturba- 
tion of Europe. The first partition of Poland originated in 
the desire of Frederick the Great to connect East Prussia 
with Brandenburg. The necessity of connecting the said 
Brandenburg with Westphalia and the Rbenish provinces has 
os the principal cause of Bismarck’s great movement in 


-_ 


The demand of Prussia to appropriate those portions of 
Hanover and Electoral Hesse which separate i's central do- 
minions from those on the Rhine does not at all indicate a desire 
to cede the latier to any other Power. The Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia are by far its richest and most productive. The 
sandy Hanover, even if all ewallowed, would never compen- 
sate jor the rich provinces upon the Rhine. We may take it 
for granted, then, and we are not displeased to do so, that 
Prussia meditates keeping its strong position on the Rhine. 

How to connect it with the capital, forms, no doubt, one of 





the questions now disputed. The railroads from Colegne into 





the north of Germany diverge, the one passing through Han 
over and Brunswick, the other going through Cassel and join- 
ing the Frankfort road. Waiat Prussia wants is the region 
inclosed between these roads, with the roads therefrom. In 
the present day railroad communication is everything. But 
this would place the capitals of Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Hesse Cassel in Prussian jurisdiction, and leave their poten- 
tates but the fag-end of their dominions. A!most as well ex- 
tingush them altogether. Bismarck is said to have no com- 
puoction. But King William has. Few care for Hanover, 
none for Hesse, at least Electoral Hesse. But Sixony fiuds a 
friend, not only in Austria, but in France. The great Na- 
poleon was the protector of the House, and even Taileyrand, 
under the Bourbons, fought hard for Saxony. Yet Prussia 
will hardly admit such an advanced post of Austria within a 
few hours of Berlin. 

But what is a king without soldiers, or, what is worse, with 
soldiers who swear allegiance to another prince and another 
flag. The Coburg soldier swears to be true to the Prussian 
flag and Prussian king. The Saxon isto do the same. Of 
what use is a Saxon king? There is a Saxon chamber which 
votes a budget, but the principal expense is the army, and the 
arming and payment thereof are fixed and due to Prussia. 
What is the use, then, of the Saxon Chambers? The truth is, 
that by the Prussian system the minor sovereigns and princes 
are mediatized, and all left for them is to imitate the Privee 
of Hohenzollern, and exchange their independent coronets for 
Prussian governorships. 

Prussia insists on having the military and diplomatic admin- 
istration of North Germany in her own hands. The re- 
establishment of the Zollverein gives her equally the levy of 
the customs revenue. Why should she not levy all other 
revenues, giving the sovereigns what they may want for their 
private purses? Then, there mu-t be federal taxes and federal 
fund. If Prussian states represent Germany, that must be 
paid by Germany. A German fleet, too, is a national power 
and expenditure. We fear, therefore, that the independent 
authority of even the sovereigns who may be allowed to remain 
will be small indeed. Curtailed by Prussia first, still further 
curtailed by the German Parliament, what remains of them 
will be strangled by the force of circumstances. And here 
ends the bistory of minor German princes. 

Permission will be gif€n to the states south of the Maine to 
form a Confederation. Will they take advantage of it? 
Clearly Baden will not. It joins Prussia. Wurtemberg, a 
Protestant state, bas far more afflaity with Prussia than with 
Bavaria. Thereremains Bavaria, which may stand alone, and 
make Munich the centre of a religious and ith German an- 
tagonism to Prussia. This Prussia may tolerate, for it will 
not be formidable. 1t will be more a religious, philosophic, 
literary, and sathetic opposition than a military oue.— 
Examiner. 

eee 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AS A MARITIME STATE. 

No branch of industry bas grown up in the Provinces to 
greater dimensions, in the course of a comparatively short period 
of time, than the Maritime interest. When British North Ame- 
rica 18 elevated into a Confederation, it will be entitled to the 
proud position of the third maritime State in the world. Great 
Britain and the United States will alone exceed it in maritime 
influence, In 1863 no less than 628 vessels were built in British 
America, of which the aggregate tonnage was 280,812. The in- 
dustry represented by these figures shows an export value of 
nearly nine millions of dollars. In the year preceding the out- 
break of the civil war, all the vessels built in the United States, 
with their vast seabourd and thirty millions of people, did not exceed 
283,812 in the aggregate, or only three thousand tons in excess 
of the British American Provinces. Looking at the number of 
vessels owned and registered in British America, according to the 
latest returns within our reach, we find that the Provinces united- 
ly own not less than 8,530 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage as 
932,246 tons. On the 31st December, 1863, the figures were of 
follows : 





Vessels, Tons. 

MMadabecccses sscbsccossecebened 2,311 287,186 
PP NOEs décnscccveces ¥ebecdie 3,539 809 554 
New Branswick .........ccccceseeee l 211,680 
Prince Edward Island.... ......... +. 860 34.222 
Newfoundland................6..c008 1,429 89,603 
8,530 932,246 


Great Britain and the United States largely exceed this number, 
but France, the next greatest commercial State—with thirty-five 
millions of population, an i foreign trade, and an extensive 
sea coast—owns only 60,000 tons of shipping more than British 
America. In 1860, the aggregate commercial navy of France 
was 996,124 tons. Another important statement is the return of 
the shipping entering and leaving the ports of British America. 
Of course everybody comprehends that a large amount of ton- 
nage entering and clearing from ports in the upper lakes of Ca- 
nada is repeated in the returns over and over again. It would 
be improper to put down the tonnage of such boats every time 
they enter or leave port, as foreign commerce. Still there is a 
large amount of valuable shipping engaged in the inland trade, 
and a vast quantity of freight is carried between the countries; 
and the only just and possible plan is to state separately that 
which is sea-going shipping and thet which is inland. Acting on 
this plan, we find that in 1863, the tonnage between ry 
vinces and foreign ports was as follows : 














Inwards, Outwards. Total. 
PO. 06,807 1,091.85 2,133,204 
Nova sScotia........ 712,989 719 915 452, 
New Brunswick. 258 727,721 138 6 985 
P. E. Island........ 69,080 81,200 150,288 
Newfoundland... . 186,578 148 610 
2,639, 164 2,779,355 5,408,519 
Add for Inland Navigation : 
Canada...........+ 8,530,701 8,368,482 6,907,133 
Total tons. ....6 177,865 7,137,786 12,314,652 


The United States are in the same position as the Provinces in 
respect to this inland traffic, and they include it in their returns 
in the same way as we have done above. We find, then, com- 
paring their returns with those of British America, that they 
only exceed us by four millions of tons. The whole amount of 
shipping that entered and cleared from the ports of France in 
one year was only 8,456,734 tons—four millions of tons less then 
British America. It will also be i ting in ion with 
this subject, to see what will be the strength of the United Pro- 
vinces in seafaring men. By the census of 1860, it appears that 
the number of those engaged in maritime pursuits was as fol- 
lows: 










Canada.......... -. 5,958 
Nova Scotia.... 19,637 
New Brunsewick.. 2,765 
Prince Edward | ee 2318 
EE 50 ca sncsgecskeeont’ss« bhante 38,578 

DOD. ssccctaedovcess ey mae 69,256 
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Here we see that five years ago the Provinces unitedly had no 
less than 70,000 able bodied men engaged at sea, either manning 
their commercial shipping, or their fishing vessels. In the case 
of war, this force would be the most valuable element of the 
strength British America would Facts like these must 
have great weight when put before the world. They give an idea 
of the importance of British North America that no other statis- 
tics could hardly afford. It must be remembered that this Mari- 
time interest is not stationary but progressive. It must increase 
with the progress of the Provinces in population and the other 
elements of wealth. A half century hence—it is not hoping too 
much—British America will stand side by side with the mother 
country, the foremost maritime State of the world.—Halifaz 


——_.—___— 
LORD DERBY ON THE POSITION. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet the present Premier spoke as 
follows :— 

We have been called upon to undertake a duty for which 
we were wholly unprepared, and, moreover, ata time when 
the general course of progperity of this great country is sub- 

ected to no inconsiderable drawbacks. At this moment we 
ave pressing upon usa heavy monetary difficulty which 
weighs down the commercial classes. We have had, and 
still have to a certain extent, though now in a somewhat mi- 
tigated form, » pestilence among our herds and flocks which 
has weighed heavily upon many of our agricultural di 
and which has produced an injurious effect upon the consum- 
ers of meat in the increased prices of which it has been the 
necessary consequence. We have also, I grieve to say, un- 
mistakable signs of that most dangerous disease, the Asiatic 
cholera, which, after lingering a considerable time abroad, 
and when we had hoped it would abstain from approaching 
our shores, has suddenly invaded us, and is calling for the 
most vigilant and careful precautions. I do not wish to draw 
a dark picture of the position of this country. As against 
what I have said upon the mon pressure, I believe that 
our commerce is extending itself rapidly and widely, and, 
what is of more consequence, safely alsu—that it is finding 
varied and multiplying channels for its development, and is 
ear by year extending itself and enlarging the resources and 
Poeaies the opulence of this grea® town. Again, I believe 
there never was a time when labour reaped a more ample re- 
ward and when the working classes, with some exceptions no 
doubt, obtained a larger and fairer remuperaticn in return 
for their toil than they do at present. We may also look for- 
ward, under the blessing of Providence, to an early and an 
abundant harvest. And, chief blessing of all, we have by 
God's providence, been exempted from that scourge of 
nations, the war which for the last two mon has been de- 
solating the fairest portion of Europe. With regard to that 
war I will say nothing more than this: While we look with 
pe laape ely pe tee He may bring about in 
the state of Europe, I believe that the course w the Gov- 
ernment have pursued will be generally approved by the 
country. We have abstained from taking an active part in 
favour of or against any of the belligerents. If we saw the 
ape poet procuring by our mediation and good 
the inestimable blessings of peace we might be tempted 
to intervene if asked to do so. But we have not thought that 
it was our duty to obtrude our advice, our counsel, or our 
offices, and to interfere with matters which, although in 
ultimate results may touch remotely the 
of this country, do not at the present moment appear either 
to affect our honour or our interests. It is with greatest 
satisfaction we hear that have been 
upon between the ts which 
of restoring to Europe the — 
much in need; aad no country in Europe, no country 
world, will so much rejoice in the restoration of peace as 
, the primary object of whose Ministers, to whatever 
party they belong, must be the maintenance of the tranquillit; 
which is essential to the development of the extended trade 
great commercial empire. But, my } peace has its 
triumphs as well as war, and no greater triumph, 
have than that which bas been accom 
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LORD MONCK’S ADDRESS. 


of the Canadian Parliament, on the 15th 
Governor-General, after referring to matters wholl 
tinued as follows :—It must be a source of satisfaction 
to you to feel that the credit of the Province will be strengthened 
and her commercial operations extended by the changes which 
have been made in the duties on imports and other financial al. 
tending to reduce the cost of living in Canada. We 
may confidently expect that the effect of the tariff which you 
have adopted will be to provide for the public wants without 
opening new sources of taxation, and to increase the available 


tion between the portion of the dominions 
ono ite sides of the Atlantic Ocean has been 
with feelings of the utmost satisfactiun. The success of this 
great undertaking cannot fail to advance the progress of civili- 
zation, to extend the ons of trade, and thereby to promote 
the peace and ty of the world at large. The votes for 
purposes of public defence are on a scale which will enable the 
government to improve the efficiency of the volunteers in arma- 


ment, equipment and dri!!, and no exertions shall be wanting to 
“pply your grants with effect in each of these particulars. 
rejoice that you have completed your part of the plan for 
the union of the Colonies of British North America, and I shall 
not fail to transmit to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
for presentation to Her Majesty, your address on this subject. 
In bringing yourselves to act for the union of the two Canadas, 
I congratu the Parliament which that law called into exist- 
ence. The events of the last quarter of a century in the pro- 
vince you can mark. During that period the firm consolidation 
of your institations both political and municipal, the extended 
settlement of your country, the development of your internal re- 
sources foreign trade, the important sim ion of your 
laws, and, above all, the education which the adoption of the sys- 
tem of responsible government has afforded to your statesmen in 
the well-tried ways of the British Constitution—the eame princi- 
ples the application of which has been attended with eo much 
advantage in the smaller union, will be the guide of your course 
in the larger sphere of action on which you are now about to 
enter ; and I fervently pray that the blessings which you have 
hitherto enjoyed may be pe how in larger measures to that new 
eee | of which you will form part, and the admission of 


= will entitle us toa high place among the powers of the 
world. 





MaRgrep—On 9th August, at 8t. John’s Church, Stirling, Up- 
Canada, by the Rev. George W. G. t, B.A., brother-in- 

w of the bride, incumbent of Stirling, Hawny Carns, Eeq., 
B.A. and C.E., of Belleville, eldest son the Rev. Prebendary 
Carre of Ireland, to Louisa pg Quincy, third hter 
of the Rev. F. J. Lumdy, D.C.L., Rector of Grimsby, in Upper 
Canada, and grand-daughter of the late Hono e Jo 
Sewell, D.C.L, Chief Justice of Lower Canada. 
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European Telegraphic News. 

Now that electricity instead of steam furnishes us with eur 
material for a summary, it is only just that we should ac- 
knowledge the fact, and, as confidently assert what comes to 
us via the bottom of the Atlantic, as we have hitherto re- 
corded the news brought over the top of its waves by the 
slower process. Since our last writing we are informed by 
this magic wire that Continental Europe has no sooner 
merged from @ German war than it is threatened 
with a general European one. Quite in accordance 
with our expectations, the “ Attentive Neutrality” Na- 
poleon, has thought it time to demand his share of the 
loaves and fishes, but he has been promptly answered by his 
new rival King William L, to the effect, that to the victor be- 
longs the spoils, and not to the lynx-eyed and covetous 
looker-on, and his Imperial Majesty has quietly acquiesced, 
we are further told, thinking, no doubt that, with the victori- 
ous needle-gun pointing him in the face, prudence is the 
better part to play, however much he may secretly gnash his 
teeth. 


For our own part we are not sorry tosee this impudent ne- 
phew of his uncle snubbed, and we hope Italy will be the 
next to show her independence of the Arch-intriguer of Eu- 
rope. While he jeers at Eogland for declining to be consi- 
dered merely a European power—when in fact she is both an 
Asiatic and an American as well—France, under his guidance, 
may yet be glad to be considered a first rate European 
member of the family of nations. It bas already given up 
its American pretensions, and the news of the past week will! 
certainly not add to the Napoleonic influence in urope. 
Italy has concluded an armistice with Austria, extending to 
the 19th September. Either party wishing to terminate it, 
having to give one day’s notice. This will doubtless lead to 
peace between these powers for the present. 

From England we have the prorogation of Parliament af- 
ter a long and turbulent session. It was thought necessary to 
continue the Habeas Corpus suspension in Ireland, to enable 
the Government to des! promptly with all Fenian despera- 
does. The three months’ continuance of a 10 per cent. rate 


*lby the Bank of Englanc, has caused the motion for a Royal 


Commission “ to investigate the causes of the late financial 
crisis,” Mr. Watkin stating that while “the day before the 
Government letter the Bank rest was £3,227,000, at the date of 
the last return it had risen to £3,742,000, showing a profit of 
about 17 per cent. on the Bank capital, and that the price of 
Bank stock since the last two panics had risen trom £180 to 
£250.” 

This statement brought out Mr. Gladstone in support of the 
Bank Charter Act, but in strong condemnation of the present 
general Banking system of England. He defended Lord 
Clarendon in writing his circular letter to all Europe, and fin- 
ally made,the following broad assertion on currency gener- 
ally: “ The profit of issues belongs to the State, and, what is 
much more important than the profit, the responsibility of 
issues also belongs to the State.” The Bank rate has since 
been reduced to 8 per cent, and it would appear now that 
money will again flow to London. 


The Union Convention a Failure. 

This political assembly sv long and so loudly hera!ded as 
the universal panacea for ali the ills to which this unhappy 
nation is heir, bas at last met, resolved, and adjourned. 
The single noteworthy feature of the proceedings, apart from 
the adoption of the resolutions, was the address delivered by 
the temporary chairman, Gen. Dix. ‘That gentleman struck 
the key-note for the delegates, but they were unable to sus- 
tain the pitch of elevated patriotism. He assured them that 
“no body of men had met on this continent under cireum- 
stances so momentous and 60 delicate, since the year 1787— 
the year when our ancestors assembled in this city to frame a 





better government for the States which were parties under the 





old Confederation. We are here to assert the supremacy of 
representative government over all who are within the con- 
fines of the Union. A government which cannot, without 
a violation of its fundamental principles, be extended over 
apy but those who are represented in it, over 
those who by virtue of that representation are en- 
titled to a voice in the administration of public affairs.” 
The time of assembling was indeed momentous and the 
questions to be discussed of the gravest importance, but the 
politicians, not statesmen, of the Philadelphia assemblage, 
seem either not to have comprehended them, or to have been 
paralyzed by the weight of their responsibility. Certain it is 
that they were faltering when they should have been firm, 
and weak and uncertain when they should have been fixed 
immovably on the living rock of lofty principle. 

The vital question before the convention was declared by 
Gen. Dix to be that of representation, and in the Address 
adopted the case of the late Confedera'e States now excluded 
from seats in Congress was strongly stated and their alleged 
unjust treatment earnestly protested against. While, how- 
ever, the admission of the Southern delegates to the halls of 
Congress is dwelt upon, we regret to notice, for the. future 
welfare ot the country, that the far more important subject of 
representation at the South is entirely ignored. Itis true 
that the end of Slavery is acknowledged as also the right 
of the enfranchised slave to protection “in person and pro- 
perty” in common with all other inhabitants of the different 
States, but nothing is said of that other and “inalienable” 
right upon which the South now insists so strongly and which 
formed the tema upon which all the variations of the Conven- 


_| tion were arranged. Under the old system—the “ Constitution 


as it was,” of which we now hear so much—the slave was re- 
presented as property. Now that he has ceased being a chat- 
tel and become a man is tbat right to be denied him? It 
strikes us that this would be even greater injustice than that 
perpetrated by Congress in keeping out States now professing 
toyalty. The former, indeed, only insist that the late seces- 
sionists shall be really reconstructed before they are again’ per- 
mitted to sit in the national legislature, but the Confederates 
propose, so far as we are informed, to make the exclusion of 
the black man perpetual. This design is evidently foreshadowed 
in the fifth resolution adopted by the Convention, wherein it 
is asserted that “ among the rights reserved to the States is the 
right to prescribe qualifications for the elective franchise 
therein, which right Congress cannot interfere with.” 
From this we see that the South still holds fast to its pet doc- 
trine of State rights —a doctrine that until finally disposed 
of, will be a standing menace to the prosperity and 
perpetuity of the American Union. From this, too, it is 
apparent that the South considers protection in life and 
property all the “rights” to which the freedman is entitled. 
Surely if this is to be bis status in the future, the colonization 
scheme of the late President Lincoln opened up for him a far 
more preferable destiny. If the old order of things under that 
much-vaunted instrument, the Constitution, insured the 
soundest health to the Federal body politic, and if property 
was made the basis of representation at the South then, why 
should it not be similarly regarded now? The property of the 
industrious freedman is as much a portion of the wealth of 
the nation as was the product of his toil when held as a slave, 
and @ priori is eqcally entitled to representation. And this is 
a fact which the politicians of all sections of the Union will 
sooner or later be forced to recognize. The Philadelphia resolu. 
tions while going far,do not go far enough. It is not sufficient 
to acknowledge the abolition of Slavery, an accomplished fact 
if ever there wae one, but the changed position of the slave 
to the body politic must also be recognized. The march of 
events have made him a man, and protection to life and 
property are only two of the three fundamental rights the 
change confers upon him. He must have a voice in making 
the laws by which he is governed, and if the Southerners 
deny him the privilege, they will stultify themselves in the 
eyes of Christendom. Indeed the most potent argument 
they could present to Congress in their own case, would be 
the enactment of laws carrying out the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and giving the freedman the right of franchise on a 
property basis. Thus having done justice to the black man, 
they could fairly claim similar treatment at the hands of 
their brethren of the north. 
The Closing Canadian Parliament. 

We give above a telegraphic summary of Lord Monck's 
speech on the prorogation of, what may be, the last purely Ca- 
nadian Parliament. His Excellency alludes to the néw Tariff, 
the new Atlantic Telegraph, the question of defence, and last, 
bat not least, to “ that new Nationality” of which Canada will 
form a part, “and the admission of which will entitle us (not 
you) to a high place among the powers of the world.” His 
Lordship speaks like a true British American, and neither as 
an Irish or an English Peer. Whether Lord Monck’s eleva- 
tion to a national Peerage means a still higher position, 
namely, the Viceroyalty of the new American nation, docs 
not yet appear, but evidently this apparently popular, and 
rising statesman, shows from his speech, that he is ablet 
comprehend the importance of this “new Natiouality,” and 
would appear to desire a share in its fature glory. It is now 
announced that the delegation soon (and not too soon, we 
might add) to proceed to London, is to be headed by,the 
Governor-General ; and it would appear from the late dis- 
patches received by the Atlantic Telegraph that the home gov- 
ernment is prepared to act without delay, both on the Con- 
federation and Railway intercommunication questions. 
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Turning to the work of the late session in Canada, we can- 
not exactly agree with His Excellency, that “the credit of 
the Provinces will be strengthened, and her commercial 
operations extended by the changes which have been made 
on the duties on imports and other financial operations;” 
but on the contrary, consider that both the tariff and cur- 
rency would have been better left as they were, until the 
greater general questions were amicably disposed of and 
adjusted. The Government of Canada has lost one of its 
ablest men for the present, ostensibly on a side issue, but 
in fact on these very ill-timed commercial and financial 
echemes ; and Parliament only permitted the passage ot the 
Currency Bill, in a revised form, we take it, rather than al- 
low Confederation to go by the board, after it was so near 
& consummation, by the upsetting of a Ministry favourable 
to it. 

The Attorney General West, Hon. John A. McDonald, who is 
at present the most able as well as the most powerful member 
left in the present Cabinet, we believe to be as sound as a 
nut On this, the chief question of the present year or even 
decade; and by his shrewd and sound judgment, we now 
expect the Canadian Ministry to be guided. We have never 
been duped by the short-lived professions of Mr. George 
Brown on the chief questions at issue in Canada. He was 
originally opposed to the Queen’s selection of a capital, with a 
view to the ultimate union of all British North America. 
He was opposed to the Intercolonial Railway, at a time when 
it would have served Confederation more than anything else 
that could have been adopted. He was opposed to, and ridi- 
culed the idea of, great British American Confederation, as 
long as he saw that power was to be retained without adopting 
these statesmanlike doctrines; and were he in power to-morrow, 
we would entertain serious fears for the safety of our cherished 
scheme. In a word, if we can but convert a few mere 
politicians into real statesmen in the British North American 
Provinces by speaking plainly at times, we shall not consider 
our years of labour lost, but shall look to the realization of 
long cherished hopes, and the establishment of a real northern 
power on this Continent, friendly, yet firm, not only in its 
relations with the Mother country, but with its enterprising 
and progressive neighbour immediately on its borders. We 
hope Lord Monck has fully caught the idea, and will throw 
himeelf with all bis well-krown tact, zest, and personal 
influence, into the right scale. 





Ownership of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

Having had several inquiries, as to who are the actual 
shareholders in this finally successful enterprise, we would 
state, that so far as we understand the facts, the present 
“ Anglo-American Telegraph Uo.” is a separate and distinct or- 


genization from the “ Adantic Telegraph Company” of 1858, and er 


1865, which would appear to have exhausted its funds, if not 
its stock of confidence in the final success of the enterprise 
by the repeated failures encountered. It would appear that 
the “ Construction and Maintenance Company” 
of London is at the bottom of the present undertaking, as it 
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The above names may it, appears, be considered the “ pro- 
moters,” or actual incorporators, of the present successful 
“ Anglo-American Telegraph Company;” and they would all 
appear to be Englishmen (or English residents at least) save 
one. On the respectability and integrity of the above names 
the balance of the capital necessary for the undertaking is said 
to have been secured within two weeks. The following names 
compose the present board of control. 

DIRECTORS. 
Francis A. Bevan, 54 Lombard Street. 
Henry Bewley, Esq., Willow Park, Dublin. 

"Elsie oe gts Bo tee Bag 

M-P., Ciewer Windsor. 
Captain AT. ton, ig Bolton Kow, Piocadilly = 
4 Peabody, keg., 23 Old a 
< Pp Seer Bip, Be apenates Gate, Hipde Peck, w. 
Cyrus W. Field, Esq., New York. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton. Twells & Co., 
54 Leubesd Street, E. C. 





SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Dalrymple, Drake & Ward, London. 
Mesers. Baxter, Norton & Co., London. 
SECRETARY. 
J. C. Deane, Esq. 


The New Orleans Riots 
A correspondent takes us to task for asserting in an editorial in 
our issue of the 4th inst., on “The Irrepressible Conflict,” that 
the President delegated the powers of military dictator in Louisi- 
ana to the “late Confederate Gen. Herron,” and informs us that 
Gen. Herron is a Union officer. 


Our correspondent is evidently not aware that there are two 
generals named Herron at New Orleans, who are respectively 
Union and Confederate, The former is Francis J. Herron, once 
a resident of Pittsburg, Pa. who served with distinction 
throughout the late war, having an important command at the 
Battle of Pea Ridge. It may be mentioned, in passing, that this 
gentleman was a delegate from New Orleans to the Philadelphia 
convention, but immediately subsequent to the recent riots pub- 
liely declined attending. The late Confederate officer is named 
Andrew 8. Herron, and is at present Attorney-General of the 
State. We append the order of the President referred to: 
Washington, Monday, July 30, 1866. 
To Andrew 8. Herron, Attorney-General of Louisiana : 
You will call on Gen. Sheridan, or whoever may be in com- 
mand, for sufficient force to sustain the civil authorities in sup- 
pressing all illegal or unlawful assemblies who usurp or assume to 
exercise any power or authority without first having obtained the 
consent of the people of the State 

If there is to be a Convention, let it be composed of delegates 
chosen from the people of the whole State. 

The le must be first consulted—no changing the organized 
laws of the State. 

Usui on will not be tolerated. 

The law and the Constitution must be sustained, and thereby 
peace and order. ANDREW JOHNSON, 

From this it will be seen that our strictures upon the President’s 
course were well founded. By this order he not only entirely 
ignored the Governor, Wells, but placed absolute power for the 
time being in the hands of one who, however just his natural in- 
clinations, could not have been an impartial observer of the ter- 
rible events that have indelibly stained the fair escutcheon of the 
Crescent City. We refer to this subject lest, through a similarity 
of names, other of our readers may have fallen into our correspon- 
dent’s mistake and therefore) udged our criticism unwarranted and 


harsh. 
—__>-—_—_—_——_ 


jAusic. 


For the first Lime in several weeks the thousands who patro- 
nize the Central Park Concerts, were last Saturday favoured with 
smiling skies. As if to compensate for the frequent frowns 


weather-clerk vouchsafed such a day as he granis us but seldom 
during all the three hundred and sixty-five. The programme 
contained the usual amount of utterly worthless compositions of 
which we have recently complained, but also several worth the 
listening to in that elysium of nature and art, bathed in the 
golden sun shine, cooled by refreshing breezes, and lulled, be- 
tween the morceaux, by the carrolling of birds. The teature of 
the performance was Richard Wagner’s “ Rienzi” overture. It 
was admirably given in good time and tune. This was followed by 
Strauss’ popular “ Orphée aux Enfers” quadrille, after which an 
elaborate selection from Gounod’’s “ Mirella” was performed. 
The arias seemed all of more than average excellence, but none 
struck us, during the hasty hearing, as destined to become as 
fixed in public recollection as the flower-song, or other gems, from 
the fine composer's “ Faust.” We trust, however, that energe- 
impressario Max will be moved during the coming season to 
bring out this latest work of that now popular writer and afford 
us an opportunity of judging of its merits more in detail. 


rectors of the Academy have finally decided, to rebuild upon 
the Fourteenth Street site,and are pushing the work rapidly 
forward—so rapidly, indeed, that hopes are held out of its com- 
pletion by the first of next January. While we would not advise 
our readers to place implicit confidence in this intimation, we 
think they may safely anticipate og 
company before the 
bas wn v old. This uncertainty, 
his Goose professional bome, causes the p 

nager Maretzek to be somewhat undecided. A final answer from 
the prima donna has not yet been received, nor has the date of 
her appearance been fixed upon. There is no reason, moreover, 
for haste in the matter, as with the ladies already pe many 
operas could be presented before the arrival of the bright particu- 
lar star, and it may be the best policy EF ig a season of light 
ri) with K , Poch, Ronconi, , and Antonucci at 
the Winter Garden while awaiting the completion of the new 
opera house, and reserve all essays at seria until later in the 
teason. Should this —_ be pursu 


a new  buil 


hat lady attached to one while a second singer of disting: 
ability, whose name is not anno will secure the success 
of the other. Thus the public will be hampered by an 
de richess in the way of great artistes during the coming season. 
‘They(should see to it that the en’ tlemen who thus 
ly cater to their amusement are properly rewarded. 
As we predicted some weeks since, the month of August will 
not pass without witnessing the revival of the English o 
Drapes the gratiomm, of all otbere, probably best adapted to 
e others, pro! t to 
soleus x ot tuis character. he been retained 
in tre direction d the recent season at the Fourteenth Street 
it is probable that the t hopes its ration 
am td not have so soon out in the ess of 
pecuniary, failure. We say pecuniary, as the seaso 


consi was a success. Mr. Draper's poueens ent rice will 
be with an essentially new company, and Wallace’s 
“ Lurline” and Mendelssohn’s “ Only Son” will, with the po 


“ Doctor of Alcantara,” be presented for public favour. 

blic stand ready to welcome with open purses any effort at 
Pnglish opera that may be really meritorious, and if he deserves, 
Mr. Draper may be very certain that he will command, success. 





Brama. 


Last Monday evening was produced at Winter Garden, for the 
first time, John Brougham’s drama of “ O’Donnell’s Mission,” in 
which the talented author assumes the leading part. It is an at- 
tempt to portray the character of an Irish gentleman, who, while 
by no means a buffoon, is still not entirely without ashare of the in- 
evitable blundering propensity of his race. In this attempt the 
author has admirably succeeded, and we know not to which 
O’ Donnell is most indebted for the pleasant impression he creates 
—the skill of the writer, or the ability of the delineator to por- 
tray faithfully what has been written. The plot is founded upon 
the romantic adventures of one Captain Roderick O’ Donnell, who, 
being sent upon s secret mission by the exiled King James of 
England to Alberoni, cardinal minister of Spain, meets a lovely 
daughter of s noble Spanish House, rescues her from the machi- 
nations of the Abbe le Renard, and is finally rewarded for his gal- 
lantry by the gilft of her hand. The programme informs us 































which have lately veiled his capricious countenance, the being in 


Referring to Italian opera reminds us to say that the di-|fal and 


that “from this romantic union sprang the influential family of 
the O’Donnells of Spain, its present representative being now 
Prime Minister to Isabella the Second.” Without giving entire 
credence to this historic statement, we may add that the play 
loses none of its interest from our doubts. 0’ Donnell is a suffi- 
ciently agreeable an acquaintance to make us careless as to who 
were his ancestors, or to the successes of his descendants 
however brilliant. We cultivate him entirely on his own 
merits. Prominent among these is a fair share of the Irish 
boldness, which, however, never descends to vulgar impudence. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly illustrated than in the scene 
in the first act in which 0’ Donnell comes suddenly to the rescue 
of his future wife, when she is being hard pressed by the int - 
ing Abbé who is determined to make her his bride. The verve dis- 
ee in the interview that follows is something as unusual as 
t is refreshing, and is keenly relished by the audience. The 
Irishman’s nouchalance has the desired effect, and relieves the 
lady for the time being from the threatened danger. In the last 
scene of the same act the lady Hva, finding that her father has 
been spirited away into Spain by the Abdé, beseeches the Irish 
brigade to nee her escort on her journey, and O'Donnsl! being 
ey saying farewell to his companions on the eve of depart- 
g on his recent mission, accepts the charge. The next act 
Pp ts the tl of contrabandista at an inn 
on the Spanish frontier, where startling adventures befall them, 
and our hero loses his secret dis hb. The action of the third 
act continues in the inn, and is of a melo-dramatic character, de- 
icting the escape of the lovers from the snares that beset them. 
¢ fourth act a us to Madrid and introduces a new 
character, that of the cardipal, Alberoni, himself, about whom 
the various intrigues of the piece cluster, which is assumed by 
Mr. T. E. Morris, his first payee ia two years. There the 
Abbé, ODonnell, and Zuniga snd daughter are brought upon the 
scene, and the plot thickens, 0” going threugh the pangs 
of anticipated speedy execution for having lost the important 
dispatch, but at last a Se he to rewarded and 
trusted as a friend instead of being shot as a spy. Another and 
a veritable spy, however, is not so fortunate. Petock, a Gitana, 
who been endeavouring to perform the difficult and dan- 
gerous task of serving two masters, the Abbé and the Cardinal, 
wig pen ty Wns of ul et 
meself of the oO! too 
—a ruse which in the last act b about the Sceousmens when 
vice is punished and virtue rewarded after the most approved 
method. 


us much for the oy which © cutptentiy involved without 





. Broug of course car- 
ries off the , the princi; arm of the personation lying in 
the fact it isso anne natural. Mr. Slonehens has learn - 


celareartem, and completely hides 
all traces of study and effort beneath a nonchalance, the result of 
a perfect mastery of the part. In his singing Mr. Brougham was 
not so successful. His “ Land of St. Patrick” in the first act, 
whether from the nervousness natural on a first night, or from 
want of practice with the orchestra, was so wretchedly given 
that_jts introduction spoiled the effect of the closing scene. In 
the “ Basque” song in the second act he was more successful, 
and received the honour of am encore. The third song at the 
end of act fuurth, Mr. Brougham's own position, is a pjeasi 
melody, and when well sung cannot fall of being effective. 
in merit to Mr. Brougham'’s was the performance of Mr. Morris as 





ysique in no wise warrants him in essaying. A stout, healthy- 
ooking man with acough isabsurd. Mr. Morris should free him- 
self from this illusion and depend entirely upon bis own powers 
for a conception of the character. Cardinals are not all 
consumptive, {but if Mr. Morris desires to represent Alberoni 
a8 80 afflicted, he ought to veil his too robust health under some 
of the many stage disguises Apart from this failing Mr. Morris 
is obviously an actor of merit. As the Abbé Mr. Walcot was care- 
. We have seldom seen him in ao part 

in which he had ently so thoroughly prepared himself, Asa 
result he gives a dsitinct, but not over-drawn, portrait of the 
treacherous man. Mr. Andrews, as Zadock is as amusing 
as ever, and has also evidently prepared for the part with care. 
His acting in the earlier acts, however, was much better than in 
closing scene, dieguised as the Car- 


sng ois need ste ted cee nets waged ese 
ning assumed nature, to the w! spaniel. 
Here is clearly a lack of ption of the i te of the 





— tg = be Poy as 
tor as in the prospe epy. 
female of npn ape one are only two, the heroine 
and Juanita (a pretty name for an execrabie virago) the wife of the 
innkeeper where the lovers meet with such hair-breadth 

Miss Carr does all that can be done with the latter, but 
agreeable character, and quite too melo-dramatic for 





Broadway. As the heroine, , ® pleasing actress, was 
ee to the demands of the part, although her failure 
seem owing to lack of physical ability than from absence 


ent situations. 
Asa bs op O’Donnell’s Mission” must be pronounced a 
to the whole class of “‘ sensation” 
dramas which usually hol wat of the American stage to 
the exclusion of so many productions of real merit, Without 





pretending to any ”. this latest produc- 
tion of Mr. ane = ag vy popes without ee any rule of 
good taste or morals, dialogue is always sprightly and often 


witty, and the incidents sufficiently numerous and interesting, 
1 naturally to the denouement. ere with the good 
acting which illustrates it, renders “ O’Donnell’s Mission” a very 
agreeable entertainment, and will doubtless ensure it a 
— and prosperous career. 
ant of prevents our making more than the briefest 
mention of the o' theatres. The Worrell Sisters took a final 
farewell at Wood’. Theatre on Saturday evenjng, and were de- 
cently buried out of sight by the abandance of the floral offerings 
thei admirers. Young New York was present in 
lause wae liberal, not tosay lavish. On 
ood opens the old Broadway Theatre 
& tragedian, who, for the past decade, has been 
ishing the natives of California and Australia. Meautime 
the Hanlon Brothers, those cheerful gymnasts, have been per- 
iyomning 0 Che Chestve bush vacated Wood, and will 
contin do 60 that edifice is finally made over to the 
“ Jack and Gill” having tired of r moun’ ram - 
¢ retired from the stage at Barnum’s, in favour of the 
the “ Four Lovers” —names instantly 
antics of the ancient Bavels. Wedoubt not the 
y & pleasant relief to that of Jack, 
little Lamb.” The “Ice Witch”— 


us O’Brien” at Wallack’s, still draw pay- 
wi we as long as that 
The Nicolo troupe are still 
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Pacts aud Haucies. 


The Canadian Government solicits offers for the new issue 
of OO rad 91000, — ~4 oe of —_— #200, 
$500, 000, at cent. interest, redeem on 1 
September, 1968, —- Canada has virtually abolished 
Only 7 per cent can be collected 
—— to bargain 
fll the buns of Italy are about Yedven out of 
a ghenay vee phe bem the Government on a pension of 


24d. day! be imported to America at a 
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New York Commercial Advertiser, and at the time of his death 
one of the oldest newspaper men in the country, died in this 
city on Saturday last, aged 82. Mr. Hall was a native of 
England, but came here shortly after the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. —The Coal Commission, if they should 
require legal advice, have only to apply to the late Solicitor- 
General, who’s a Collier ?—— The Archduke Albert, 
commander of the Austrian army in Venetia, is brother-in- 
law of Victor Emmanuel, and uncle of the two Italian 
princes,jPrince Humbert and Prince Amadeus, the Jat 
ter of whom was wounded at the battle of Custozza, 
The )atest don mot about Bismarck is that his 
fate depended not upon a thread, but upon a needle. 
Mr. Fechter has secured the co-o tion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault for the re-opening of the London Lyceum Thea- 
tre. ——The Swiss Government has resolved upon the 
immediate adoption of breech-loaders for the troops.— 
Mr. Isaac Taylor tells us, in his “ Words and Places,” that 
Howard is merely the shortened form of “ Hogwarden.”-—— 
Mr. Roniages, OE — plano - cmyies cy 
tannel from England to France. 8 route under the sea is 5 : 

from Dungeness straight across to Cape Grisnez, which is| , itt Southees; Capt. Francie, Rdward Seymour, KX —At Ping 
about midway between Calais and Boulogne, a little nearer | Charles Raymond Pelly, R.N.—At Wynberg, pear Capetown,.Cape 
the Jatter than the former. —The Worcester Musical | of Good Hope, Col. Jobn Hill, of Her Majesty’s Indian Army, late 
Festival will begin on the 11th of September, to be conducted, | Commissary-General of the Army at Madras.—At Southampton, 
by the local organist, Mr. Done. —Some of the musica] | Major John Mackenzie Kennedy, Paymaster, Royal Victoria Hos. 
papers state that an oratorio, “ Lezarus,” by Mr. J. F. Bar-| Pital, Netley.—At Fort George, Bombay, 
nett, will possibly be given at the Birmingham Festival next | W8®+ -» Lieut. in H M.’s Indian Army.—At Aun 
year. -—An excellent example was set at Lord Sefton’s 
marriage, which an English paper hopes will be followed 
upon all future occasions—namely, that no speeches were 
made. —A suit between Mr. Hudson, the ex-railway 
king, and the Northeastern Railway Compapy, relative to an 
estate at Whitby, has been decided in Mr. Hudson’s favour, 
to the extent, it is said, of £40,000. —Locusts bave been 
again making their appearance in Central India in very large 
bumbers. At Derby assizes, recently, Mr. Justice Mel- 
lor remarked that it had always been his opinion that calling 
many witnesses io prove one fact was like adding a 
large quantity of water to a small quantity of 
brandy—it made it weak. The sppearance of the 
Prince of Wales in the cricket-fleld, at Sandringham, 
last montb, with the Zingari against the Norfolk county, was, 
according to the ing Life, his first since his college days 
at Oxford. The Prince retired without scoring, being bowled 


ful coffins for children, which he thinks will astonish the 
Parisians, and become the fashion. —The Carl Theater 
and the Theater un der Wien continue open in Vienna. The 
audience average half-a-dozen nightly.—— ——One of the new 
pieces to be produced at Drury Lane Theatre during the en- 
suing season will be a version of Faust, by Mr. John Oxenford. 
Mr. Phelps will play Mephistopheles. M. Gevaert, 
whose historical knowledge is known to be considerable, is 
preparing an important collection of old Italian music, to be 
entitled “ Les Gloires d’Italie.” Tt is said that the Hon. 
Francis Lawley, who was the Times correspondent in the 
Southern States during the war, and was previously private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, has joined the staff of ap iofluen- 
tial journal of advanced Liberal opinions, to which he con- 
tributes a leading article daily.——The Japanese Government 
has just given permission to English ladies and gentlemen to 
travel in the interior of Japan without passports. 
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Marcus Francis Wain- 


House, in the county of Kerry, Lady Blennerhassett —At 4 
Kear-Admiral Thomas Sanders.— At Lymington, Hants, Gen. 
Charles William Hamilton, of the late Bengal Army.—At Lossie- 
mouth, Morayshire, Alexander Young, late Captain 93rd Suther- 
land Highlanders —At Twickenham. the Most Noble Charlotte 
Florentia, Duchess Dowager of Northumberland —Vice-Admiral 
James May, of the Dutch Navy, Port Admiral and First Commis 
sioner of the Dockyard at Amsterdam.—At Landour, N.W. India, 
Lieut. -—y 4 Theobald, of H M.’s Lith Regt. Infantry —At Wind- 
sor, Mejor George Frederick Berkeley St. John, Military Knight 
of Windsor, late of the 520d Regiment.—Near Hyderabad, in the 
Deccan, Captain David John 8t. Clair, formerly of the Bombay 
Army.—At Moneymore, Ireland, Major Rowley Miller, D.L. and 
J. P. forthe county Londonderry.—At Elwell, Weymouth, Wm. 
Dow, Esq., Commander Royal Navy. aged 71.—At Aix la Chapelle, 
Arthur Edward Benson, formerly of the 10th Hussare.—In New 
Zealand, Lieut. John Thornton Down, V.C., 57th Regiment. 




















out by Mr. Wright. ———"1he annual Archeological Congress Army. 
was heldin London last week.————Verdi is gone to Genoa,| War Sratistics.—A learned Germsn, M. Haussever, has 
still working at the new score of “ Don Carlos. T 


hanna |, | \*- - published some statistics, from which we extract the fol- 
Spavish Government has prohibited the sale of newspapers |!owing:—The wars which have been waged from 1815 to 
in the streets —————Beer-drinking is rapidly increasing in | 1864 have caused the death of 2.762.000 men, of whom 2,148,- 
France. The beer is brewed chiefly in Alsace and Lorraine. | 000 were Europeans, aud 614,000 trom other quarters of the 

Mr. Benedict’s new composition, in preparation for | globe, which gives an average of 43,800 per annum. These 
the Norwich Festival, is a setting of the legen of St. Ce- | figures do not include the deaths caused by epidemics result- 
cilia, the text of which is by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. ing from war. The most sanguinary hostilities of that period 
The contents of the court wine cellar at Wiesbaden have | ate these:—The Eastern war of 1856, in which 508600 men 
been removed to Strasburg. They are valued at 1,000,000 | fell, in the following proportions :—256,000 Russians, 98,800 
francs. ——Proposed motto for Prussia: “Rem acu | Turke, 107,000 French, 45,000 English, and 2,600 Italians. In 
tetigisti.” According to the census just taken, the | the Caucasus (1829-60) 330 000 men lost their lives. The revolt 
population of South Australia is just over 160,000.——_——— | in India (1857-59) cost 196,000 lives. The Russo-Turkish war 
(1820-29) 193,000. The Polish insurrection (1831) 190,000. 
The whole of the French campaigns in Africa (1830-59) 146,- 
000. The Hungarian insurrection 142,000. The Italian war 
129,870, of whom 96,874 died on the field or from their 
wounds; and 33,000 trom various diseases. The total num- 
ber of lives lost in Europe during the wars from 1792 to 1815 
amounted to 5 580,000, which gives for the 283 years an 
average of 240,434 deaths per year. 


Tue Syiper Rurie.—The Snider principle admits of cap- 
ping being done away with, and the converted Enfields will 
oaded with self-igniting cartridges fired by a pin, which 
having struck the cartridge is returned by a spring to its po- 
sition. One of these guns, fired at Woolwich last week from 
a fixed rest, at 300 yards’ range, in two minutes lodged 30 
shots vpon the turget within a spece of two inches diameter. 
—A correspondent of the Times calls attention to the misap- 
prehension existing upon the subject of military breech-load- 
ing arms, and upon the steps taken by Government for their 
adoption into the service. He says:—“It can be unhesita- 
tingly affirmed that Mr. Snider’s converted Enfield is the best 
breech-loading rifle for military purposes that the world has 














A telegraphic despatch from Nice announces the death of 
Michael Garibaldi, brother of the General _—_-_——It appears 
from the return moved for by Lord Belmore that the total 
nomber of «jectments in Ireland for the last six years was 
3,129 in the superior courts, In the county borough 
courts the aggregate numbers were—for non-payment, 22,910; 
and for overbolding, 11,125; the yearly average being 5,672. 

he ts as to the state of the crops received 
from all parts of Ireland are of the most favourable cbaracter. 
Cereals are well spoken of, potatoes promise to afford an 
abundant yield, while there is little mentioned of any appear- 
ance of disease, and crops generally are in a forward 
state. -—Upwards of 20,000 persons were present on St. 
George’s day at the unveiling in 5 a and the bronze cast, 
obtained for New South Wales, of Mr. Theed’s statue of the 
late Prince Consort. It is placed on a handsome pedestal in 
one of the finest sites of the city, at the entrance to Hyde- 
park. ——A valuable discovery has been made of a de- 
posit of tin on Kangaroo Island —————-An iutrepid swim- 
mer has crossed the Lake of Geneva between Belotte and 
Bellevue. The feat occupied about two hours and a half. 
——_—— Mr. Home, the well-known “ medium,” has taken to 














the stage, and is playing at tile new mere Theatre, London. | yet seen. I allude to the complete arm with the small im- 
————The only Delence for the Cat; The British soldier at ee recently added to it in the Royal Arsenal at 
does not know when he is beaten.——— “hy is stated,” sa: oolwich, and supplied with the Boxer cartridge. Thislast, 
the Progrés de Lyon, “ Count de It is urging the indeed, has greatly contributed to the success of the rifle. We 
Emperor to insutute a di Dn Whi be given ex- | have been unable to procure any breech-closing arrangements 
clusively to women for acts of courage, devotedness, or cha-| which shall be quite gas-tight; indeed, it seems almost a 
rity. This order should be called \. practical impossibility that an apparatus which bas to be 
A pauper, named Maley, died recently in verpool Work- 


house, at the reported age of 106 years. ——— —It is remarked, 
observes an English paper, that al h the new Govern- 
ment bas been in power only a fortnight, it has gy | in- 
creased the expenditure by close upon half a million. Of this 
a goodly proportion is for breech-loaders and a turret ship. 
— Phe working classes in Newcastle have already com- 
menced to register their children by the name of “Glad- 
stone.” A sum of 120,742 thalers has been collected 
for the wounded at Berlin—-———Some of Shaks- 
peare’s plays have ayy We translated into Hin- 


ht. 
ence we must look to the cartridge to effect this en h 

is in the present instance perfectly secured by the simple plan 

patented by Colonel Boxer. The cost of converting the En- 

field rifle is estimated at about 12s. per arm, and the expense 


—_ and shut so many times a minute could be gas 
WwW 





muzzie-loader. On the other band the shooting of the con- 
verted rifle is at least one-third better than before—due, per- 
haps, in part to a slight alteration Mr. Snider has made in the 
existing Enfield bullet. With the original Eofield muzzle- 
loader the mean radial deviation at 500 yards range was 18 8 








destanee, and published at Bombay. A letter from | inches ; at the same range the deviation with the Snider-Eo- 
Salonica informs us that, notwithstanding the exporta- | field was 12 inches. During the recent experiments carried 
tion of cotton from that port, about 1,000 tons remain in | on at Woolwich it was found that a well-trained man, taking 


the hands of the capitalists »nd growers, who woul now be 
glad to accept prices they refu-ed at the beginning of the year. 
—A Natal paper states that among the curiosities on 
the Market square of Maritzburg recently was “ the last of the 
Hottentots.” He speaks Dutch, and al: b a shrivelled-up 
piece of humanity, appeared to be in health and spirits. 
———At a meeting lately held in Sydney, it was resolved 
to make arrangements for completion i Ae \y my 
memorial to commemorate the discovery of New South Wales 
in 1770, by the great English navigator, Captain Cook.—_—— 
Among the late “inventions” in France which have been 
brought to light by the recent discussions on the needle 

is one which fires twenty balls a minute, and has a mus 


accurate aim, fired with the Eofield muzzie-loader ten rounds 
in 4m. 46s. ; with the Snider-Eafield, ten rounds in 1m. 44s. 
Without taking aim, but simply raising the piece to the shoul- 
der, he fired with ease fifteen rounds per minute. We may 
compare this result with the six rounds per minute said to 
have been fired under similar conditions by the needle rifle.” 


Sir Hugh Rose, who had been at first inclined to take his 
title from the river Betwa, the scene of a brilliant operation 
in his Central India campaign, has determined, upon consid- 
eration, to assume the title of Strathnairn, from an ancient 
seat of his family, the Roses of Kilvarock, near Inverness. 
—General Charles William Hamilton, late Colonel of the 
40th Bengal Native Infan 








box in the batt. —An en'husiastic phlet has been , whose death is noticed else- 
addressed to the Pope by a French ate, arcently advo- | where, died at his residence, Mead, homington. Hants, 
cating the cause of Christopher umbus as a worthy|on the 22nd ult., in his S3rd year. His com bear 


candidate for the honours of canonisation.——W—Interest- 
ing Intelligence: It is said that an exhibition of Con- 
verted Rifles will shortly take place in Exeter Hall. ———The 
statistics of the olice-o at Scotland-yard, London, show 
that, independent of the unknown thieves, there are no less 
than 16,900 criminals in the metropolis known to the police. 
Of these 107 are burglars, 11 horse-stealers, 141 dog-stealers, 
8,657 k or thieves, 38 highw: 733 
pickpockets, and 110 housebreakers. A com- 

plains that an English debtor has sent him, in payment of a| breech-loaders was awarded to the Hagstrom n n. 
debt which it was impossible for him to liquidate, two beauti- |The Government has purchased the invention for 10,000 


date as ensign, Sept. 20, 1800; lieutenant, Sept. 20, 1801; 
— Dec. 16, 1814; major, July 11, 1823; lieutenant- 
colonel, May 18, 1825; culopel, August 6, 1835; major-gen- 
eral, Nov. 23, 1841 ; lieutenant-generai, Nov. 11, 1851 ; , 
Sept. 2, 1861. ‘The celebrated needie-gun has 














of the ammunition will be one-third greater than with the} N. 


. | Lieutenants : 


thalers, and the troops are to be armed with this gun in the 
autamn. The post of Assistant Adjutant Gener-]: at 
Gibraltar, from which Colonel Maude retired on the comple- 
tion of his five years’ term of staff service, on the lst of Au- 
gust, bas been filled by Colonel R. Ross, from the Half-pay 
List. —It is said that the Lancaster smooth oval-bored rifle, 
as supplied to the Royal Engineers, has, when converted to 
the Snider system of breech-loading, with Colonel Boxer’s 
cartridge, surpassed in accuracy both the converted Eofield 
and the converted five-grooved rifle, and in consequence 
General Peel has caused an order to he issued to the effect 
that the whole of the oval-bored rifles on the Lancaster 
principle, as used by the Roval Engineers, sball be forthwith 
converted into breech-loaders on the Snider plan. In 
consequence, it is stated, of the numerous complaints which 
have m made relative to the condition of the army 

rt service, a commission has been issued by the War- 
office to investigate the entire resources of the department, 
and to introduce any improvements which, in their experience, 
the commit*ee of officers —— may be ready to suggest. 
The commission has already visited Woolwich arsenal.— 
The well known Lynall Thomas gun, made in the Wool wich 
factories, after terminating a preliminary course of experi- 
ments at Shoeburyness, with proof charges, so as to test its 
availability for ship use, wae recommended by the Ordnance 
Select Committee to be reduced to six feet in length, and to 
have the breech-piece considerably strengthened. This has 
been completed, and the gun has been shipped for Shoe- 
buryness for a second trial. 


Navy. 

Tax Meprrerraxean.—Tbhe London Times correspondent 
writes under date of Valetta, July 15, as follows :— 

Her Majesty’s screw gunboat Wizard, 2, Lieut.Com. Murray, 
arrived early this morning wih accounts from the squadron at 
Patras to the 12h inst. Lord Clarence Paget, who had pro- 
ceeded across the Isthmus of Corinth to Athens to have an in- 
terview with the King of Greece, had returned to bis flagship 
Victoria, at Patras. e King was to return his Lordship’s visit 
on the 16th inst., when his Majesty will be entertained at dinner, 
and a ball will be given. The Gibraliar, 81, Capt. R. Coote, was 
ready to start from Athens on the arrival of the Arethusa, 35, 
Capt. Macdonald, and is expected here daily. She will remain 
about three weeks at Malta, and then join Lord Clarence Paget's 
flag. The 7yrian, 2, gunboat, Lieut-~Commander Hovenden, bas 
been withdrawn from the Danube, and is placed under the or- 
ders of Capt. Macdonald at Athens. It is intended she should do 
senior officer’s duty in the Pireus, when the Arethusa visits 
Smyrna, Scio, Samos. Candia, and other places in the Levant, 
she always being witbin reach of the Arethusa by means of the 
gunboat or telegraph. The Arethusa will remain a week or 
fortnight at each port. This appears to be a good plan for the 
protection of British interests in those quarters, as the occasional 
presence of a large ship of war will doubtless be attended with 
excellent effect. The Assurance, 4, Commander Pym, arrived 
at Patras on the night of the 9th iast. from Malia. The Cossack, 
20, “y -y R. D. White.tis still at Beyront, and is likely to remain 
there for some time. Lieut. M'Hardy, of the Vicioria, who has 
been ordered home to be appointed to a ship in England, arrived 
here in the Wizard. The Prince Consort and the Supply are 
expected this week from England. The Italian corvette 
Archimede, of six guns, which arrived bere on the 5th inst. from 
Naples, made a cruise in the Channel during the week and re- 
turned into port. Sir Victor Houlton, chief secretary to the 
Government, proceeded by the last ket to Mareeilles, on 
leave, and Hon. Mr. Richard Cornwall , has been authorized 
to act as chief secretary to Government until further orders. 
The following officers have taken their de re from the gar- 
rison :—Col. Hinde or Papillon, R.E.. Capt. W. Baycott, 29th 
Regiment, Lieut. ¢. H. Paget, Capt. Haly, A.D.C., and Mra, 
Haly ; Major Meade, 8th Regt.; aod Capt. Milligan, 60th Rifles. 
Capt. Tronson, superintendent of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and family, Jeft Malta for Southampton by the Pera. 
The despatch-boat Payche, 2, Lieut. Commander H. R. Blane, left 
last night with a mail for the Admiral. The next mail will be 
taken by the Wizard. 








The Army and Navy Gazette is in a positi 
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that the designs lately sent by Messrs: Lai: 





to 

ird Brothers, of Bir- 
kenhead, to the a ee which they pocpmnnd, with 
the approval of Captain Cowper P. Coles, to build « turret- 
ship, ve met with the entire approbation of their Lordships ; 
and Messrs. Laird will at once proceed with the construction 
of the vesse].——Rear-Admiral Sanders, whose death 
is announced under the proper head, entered the Navy in 
April, 1797, and served in the Channel and Mediterranean 
until April, 1802. He afterwards served in the river Humber, 
on the Channel, Lisbon, and Plymouth stations, under Admi- 
rals Cornwallis, Nugent, Earl St. Vincent, and Sir James Sau- 
marez, and was promoted to lieutenant September 19, 1806. 
He next cruised in the Atlantic, and in 1809 accompanied the 
expedition to Walcheren. He subsequently visited the Baltic, 

orth America, Cherbourg, and the river Gironde, where, in 
1814, he witnessed the destruction of a French line-of-battle 
ship, three brigs of war, several smaller vessels, and all the 
forts and batteries on the north side of the river. He next 
served on the Channel, Cork, and Mediterranean stations, and 
wag promoted to commander, September 16, 1816, for his ser- 
vice at the battle of He was posted in 1841, and be- 
came retired rear-admiral in 1862—_——-The Hydaspes screw 
steamsbip, Captain Frain, R.N.R., recently arrived at Spithead 
from Calcutta, Madras, and the Cape of Good Hope after a 
somewhat len passage. She has bronght home « 
pumber of military invalids and time-expired soldiers,.and 


also a large number of private passengers.——The Hector, ar- 
moured iron screw frigate, Luard, made a second and 
successful trial of her recently in the open water 


southeast of Spithead, under the supervision of Capt. W. C. 


—_ , 5, unarmoured 
screw sloop, has been commissioned at Portsmouth by Com- 
mander E Sune Ee realy Se Aatenee station. It is 





on the bee =e — —_ aan —— oe 
pow wey oolwich Arsenal, 
William Ed C.B., intendent of the. a 


Arrorerwnenrs.—Commanders: Sane t Gute : OW Se 
son to ¥ Stevens.—Captrins: R C to Nassau.— 
9% ‘M Latham to’ Breelient; JE 74 © Tene 
C G Harvey to Liverpool; G@ F Lyon to Jndus ; 
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Mr. Jerdan in 1848, four years before his death, in reference | how to act broad farce with refinement. Of the two actors 
New Publications. , to a projected work, which he described as “the effort ofa|the lady, as is fit, appears to be the better artist, 
Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have just published | veteran philologist to earn a mouthful of bread. "Twill be my|and her whimsical songs, which are of a kind that any 
Men I Have Known, by William Jerdan. The readers of old | /ast appearance as an author, and my recent misfortunes have | lady might sing who had but enough power of ludicrous ex- 
periodicals ard journels will, doubtless, remember the name | taught me the value of an honest patronage. Eztremum hune-| pression, have already found their way into the ‘ London 
of Mr. Jerdan, who in his day and generation was a man Of | mihi concede laborem.” Among the writers sketched by Mr. | streets.’” Mr. Morley has a good deal to say of Miss Bate- 
rapk as s journalist, editing the Literary Gazette, which thirty | Jerdan may be mentioned the elder D’Israeli, Francis Douce;| man, but it is not very complimentary. Of her Leah he 
or forty years ago occupied the position as a critical journal | dward Forbes, the naturalist, and James Hogg, the Ettrick | remarks: “Of Miss Bateman, let me say first, that she can 
that the Adenaum and Saturday Review do to-day. He seems, | Shepherd. As regards D’israeli, we differ with Mr. Jerdan, | hardly be said to act the part at all, but only reads it, until 
from all we have learned concerning him, to have been 4| in thinking that he suceceded in answering Mr. Bolton Cor-| she comes to the fourth act, in which she displays some drama- 
good editor; at any rate, he knew how to make his paper | ney’s animadversions on his Owriosities of Literature. Mr.| tic energy. But in the fifth act she gives the greatest hope of 
readable, and he managed to become acquainted with &| Jordan judges Hogg kindly, and speaks of assisting Lockhart | what she may hereafter do.” “Her Leah is not of course to 
goodly number of writers, several of whom were largely in-|in getting up a dinner in bis honour at the Freemason’s| be named with Madame Ristori’s Deborah, but the difference 
debted to his friendly office in the beginning of their literary) Tayern. “The scene was lively and entertaining to the two | is not altogether of her own making. The charm of the pas- 
career. He made much of Miss Landor, when she was the | hundred guests who had taken tickets ip proportion, and not|toral play has all been trampled out by the hoof of the 
school girl, L. E. L., discerning in her crude verses the genius | jeft it to the chance of the last hour to find room, seats,and a| American adapter. Deborah is to Leah as the gottage flower 
which ripened so rapidly, and which came to such an untimely | Hogg Dinner! The toast of the day himself was naturally | garden, neat and trim over night, is to the same garden in 
and mysterious end at Cape Coast Castle. Mr. Jerdan has /in an inspired condition, and certainly impressed the assem-| the morning after a jackass has rur loose in it.” Two years 
already written of her, and other of his old contributors to| bly with a very favourable idea of his good qualities and | later, viz.,in the winter of 1865, Mr. Morley saw Miss Bate. 
the Literary Gazette, his reminiscences filling three or four) talent; his genuine humour, cordiality of heart, and powers|man as Julia in the “Hunchback,” and wrote even more 
volumes, to which the one before us should be added, as @/ of song. No conduct could be more correct, no behaviour more | severely of her in that part than in Leah, denying her original 
kind of supplement or addenda. It contains a series of per- | polite, than his, through the whole trying ordeal of social and | ability of any sort, save when she gives pathetic expression 
sonal sketches, fifty-three in ber, each devoted to some| refined London, and yet in ordinary circumstances he was|to her voice. “She s heavy even when rattling out words in 
particular man that Mr. Jerdan has known, and incidentally | strangely untutored in the ways of practical men.” We should | stage declamation, with the speed of a patter song, but with 
touching upon others with whom they, and he, came in con- | jike to follow Mr. Jerdan through his volume, jotting down here | no more soul in the sound they make than in the shaking of 
tact. About one half of these sketches are reminiscences, | and there a reminiscence or an anecdote, but our space forbids. | a bottle ofshot.” “ Whatever her mood,” he adds, “as simple, 
more or less vivid, of English authors, of whom we are all| We must content ourselves, therefore, with saying that it adds | heart-whole country girl, as girl with her heart turned by 
glad to know something more than we do, even the little|to our knowledge of several English celebrities—authors,|town pleasures, as woman with her love spurned and her 
which in some cases seems to be all that Mr. Jerdan has to/ statesmen and the like—and that we think our readers may| pride stung, as wrathfully contemplating vengeance, as ten- 
relate. Autorially he opens with Barham, of the Ingoldsby | pass an hour or two pleasantly in skimming over its pages. | derly conscious of her wounded love ; Miss Bateman’s notion 
Legends, and closes with Wordsworth, which poets may be | Each sketch, by the way, contains a fac-simile autograph of| always is to settle herself into some quiet, well-looking atti- 
regarded as standing at the extreme poles of the poetic world, | the man described, which, we believe, is @ novelty in works | tude, and save herself all awkwardness by keeping in it as 
and between whom, each in his own zone, are such men a8 | of this kind. _| long as possible. Even when Clifford is telling her, in her 


poten pops ape rere am, Mie ns Sage tred The literature of the drama is cultivated less and less, ee day v— ~~ red re hey stands still, 
gods had not blessed with “the accomplishment of verse.” |@tadually dying out, it would seem, with the drama itself.) / 00 “ 8 ope jeeps y nee, e ng for a wonderful 
He tells a story of Barham and Hook's mystifying a not very | S°Pes of plays, of one sort and another, are written yearly— _ paintbinans eo were ~ — wal oe visite be- 
brilliant gentleman with corrections of Shakspeare’s text in | Put what do they accomplish beyond amusing, or boring, their camel om —e y aaa P - rs ry mare haves 
the couplet of the witch’s say in Macbeth, audiences for few nights? So with the criticisms which | ) Coy S Cageee Cre me ae: ving Miss 
bs : they occasion in the daily and weekly journals, and once in a| 8teman in her favourite pose to be taken down by posterity, 
Then the bettie loot po poe while in the magazines—where shall we find one now-a-days | “° bid Mr. Morley a very good day, thanking him for the ev- 
the former proposing to read it that. will compare with those which Hazlitt wrote in’ the ee ene afforded wees commending him to the 
iy PR Chronicle, the Ezaminer, and the Zimes, fifty years ago; or | ©™*deration of his countrymen here. 
Then the battle’s lost and won,” " with ppscess —— ers at an earlier ae BOOKS RECEIVED. 
; ; to say nothing 0! arles "3 de! papers on the o' 
ctnerving, thet % was s compliant to thet eminent states}. or nis tine? Or, to go back still cartier, where shall itntde by a Chreniale. of Beseiston. by Gee Goren: 


man to suppose that he would permit no important action to . . : “ Usb ‘Bros ——Timothy C "3 Ward. 

take place without his allowance and direction ; while Hook, we find such careful and , eter rn criticisms as ob- pares aoe the Lotte. el rep 4m ‘oy st. 8tor: Cc 
on the contrary, maintained the true reading of the couplet tained in the last century, some of the best specimens of which | Beecher.—Spare Hours. By John Brown, M.D..... Tcknor & 
- are preserved in Cibber’s Apology for his Life? We shall not Fields. ——Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Commussioners of 


find them at all, for the simple reason that they do not now the Central Bast. 





























































































“ When the ear!y purl is done, 





> -—— 
Then the battle’s lost aud won,” exist. Yet there are not lacking sound and honest thinkers Hine Arts 

because, he said, the fight was probably begun on the morn- | who would have done what in them lay to supply the want, and , 

ing when the soldiers were in the habit of fortifying their|who might have done so, if there had been a chance given ART NOTES. 


courage with a dram. But, said the objector, purl was not 
invented as a drink in the age of Elizabeth.. “ Not invented 
then !” Hook retorted. “ Pooh! It isas old as the Pharaohs} 
Did not Cleopatra speak of it when she said, ‘Into this cup 
a Pearl V'll throw?” Of course, the wits won the day. Mr. 
Jerdan speaks well of Campbell, denying the truth of the 
charge, which has often been coupled against him, of habitual 
intoxication in his last years. “Generally speaking,” he says, 
“] would say that in character and more in conversation and 
behaviour, he bure a considerable reeemblance, in degree, 
to what we gatber of Goldsmith from contemporaneous notes. 
There was frequently an approximation of the sterling and 
the absurd ; the noble sentiment and the puerile conceit al- 
ternated. Common sensejoccasionally waited upon imagina- 
tion ; but it was sometimes more annoying to find imagina- 
tiveness kicking common sense out of company. He was al- 
a curicus medley. In appearance he was almost 

boyish, with regular features and a pleasing countenance. He 
spoke with a marked Scotch accent, which added a zest, allied 
to humour, to the amusing anecdotes and stories which he 
told so well. When in this facetious mood there was a 
roguish twinkle in his eye; and you could hardly conceive 
the touching and impressive poet to be hid behind the 
mantling smile and genial chuckle.” Mr. Jerdan prints, for 
the first time, a couple of Campbell’s poems, bearing the dates 
of 1881, '32, but they add nothing to hisreputation. He falls 
into a blunder by making the poet drink the health of Napo- 
leon, “ because he had hanged a bookseller,” since the book- 
seller in question—Palm, we think it was—was not hanged, 
but shot, as Campbell declared when he proposed his sangui- 
nary toast. Mr. Jerdan has not much to say of Coleridge, 
whom he describes as meeting at a party once when Hook 
was present and sung one of his wonderful extemporaneous 
songs, on the outre theme of “Cocoa-nut Oil.” When he 
had finished, Coleridge observed, “I have met with many 
men of the readiest wit and resources, but, of all 

the men I ever met, Mr. Hook is the most ex- 
traordinary ; for none could ever like him, bring the vast 
stores of quick intelligence to bear upon the mere incidents 

of the moment.” Mr. Jerdan denies—oz rather he lets Mr. 

Prector deny—that Coleridge deserted his wife and children. 

«On the contrary, he gives up the whole of the little income 

he has to them, and subgjsts on the scanty produce of his pen 

himself.” Mr. Proctor wrote like a poet against what he 

considered a slander, but Cottle’s volume of reminiscences of Co- 

leridge and Southey tells a very different story. We can ad- 


them. One of those critics is Henry Morley, for whom| Very provoking consequences have often resulted to pic- 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons have just published 7he Journal of | tures from the quality of the white pigments used by painters, 
a London Playgoer. Mr. Morley is known as a writer in| We remember a series of valuable sketches of scenery in 
England through his contributions to Household Words, his|the Greek Archipelago, drawn on gray paper by Captain 
biographies of Pallisey, the Potter, und Jerome Cardaw, his| Allen, RE., and touched in with white. After a lapse of 
History of Bartholomew Fair, and, later, by an elaborate history | several years we happened to see these sketches again, and 
of English Literature, of which, by the way, he is Professor | found them very much disfigured, the white have all turned 
in the University College, London. We mention these facts} to a dirty brown. An English artist, Mr. E. M. Ward, writes 
to show that Mr. Morley is no tyro in letters, but a gentleman | to the Atheneum, stating that flake white is the least change- 
of large and varied attainments, who was filted to|able of the white pigments. His picture “The South Sea 
fill the position he occupied until recently—that of| Bubble,” painted twenty years ago, is now as fresh in the 
dramatic critic for the Hzaminer. It is from _bis| high lights as when painted, and they were laid in with flake 
contributions to this paper during the Jast fifteen years| white. It may be worth the while of artists to make a note 
that his Jowrnal is made up, and it is not too much to| of this. : 

say that it is the best history yet written of the London stage| Gastaldi’s remarkable picture of “ Parisina” is now on show 
during that time. It was a barren one for the drama, al-|at Snedecer’s Gallery. It embodies a ecene from Byron’s 
though it witnessed some good acting in old and new plays, | poem, and is painted with wonderfyl force and expression. 
and the advent of a number of foreign actors on the English | The type selected by the painter for ‘ Parisina” is not a re- 
boards, as Herr Emil Devrient, Mademoiselle Rachel, Madame} fined one, however. She is Teutonic, or rather Flemish, 
Ristori, Mr. Fechter, and, from this country, Mr. Murdoch, | in character, which hardly sustains the suggestions given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, Mr. Sothern, and Miss Bate-| the poem. Connoisseurs will remark the fine painting of the 
man. Mr. Morley criticises the most important of these per-| White draperies in this picture. It was on view in one of the 
formers carefully, and with such success in one or two in-| city galleries here some five or six years ago. Then it passed 
stances as to give us a tolerably clear idea of their personality | into private bands, and is now, we believe, again in the 
and style of acting, which is a more difficult task than seems | market. 

at first sight. He writes at length of Madame Ristori, with| The last number of the London Fine Arts Quarterly Review 
what truth we shall soon have an opportunity of judging for| has an article on the subject of the new Graphotype process, 
ourselves. But let us glance at some of his criticisms on | Which was invented by Mr. D.C. Hitchcock, an artist of this 
American actors, whom most of our readers may be supposed | city. The article contains a number of illustrations produced in 
to have seen. Of Miss Cushman, who was playing at the| this new medium, which is likely to come into very general 
Haymarket in the winter of 1854, he says, “ Miss Cushman’s| use among publishers of illustrated books. 

melo-dramatic Meg Merrilles has quite as indisputably the} The great American war now happily reckoned among 
attributes of genius about it as any piece of poetry or tragedy | things of the past, is furnishing subjects for artists on the 
could have. Such is her power over the intention and feeling | other side of the Atlantic. A young English sculptor named 
of the part that the mere words of it become a secondary mat-| Conelly, who has for some time been a resident of Florence, 
ter. Itis the figure, the gait, the look, the gesture, the tone | has lately completed a group entitled “ The Return of Peace.”’ 
by which she puts beauty and passion into language the most} Rebellion, or War, is typified by a nude and muscular form, 
indifferent. When these mere artifices are continued through | lying dead at the feet of two beautiful women, representing 
a series of scenes, a certain strain becomes apparent, and the| America entertaining Peace in her arms. This group was 
effect is not wholly agreeable. Nevertheless it is something | specially executed for a wealthy American gentleman travel- 
to see what the unassisted resources of acting may achieve | ling in Europe. : 

with the mere idea of a fine part, stripped of fine language,| Another piece of sculpture has lately been attracting much 
unclothed as it were in words. The human tenderness| notice at Florence. It is the work of Mr. Hart, an American 
blending with that Eastern picturesqueness of gesture, the | sculptor who bas long been a resident of that city, and is en- 
refined sentiment breaking out from beneath that heavy feeble-| titled “The Triumph of Woman.” Oupid figures in the 
ness and clumsiness of rude old age, are wonderfally start- | group, and the female figure is represented as stealing the last 
mire the intellect of Coleridge, but it is not easy to respect | ling.” Of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, who were playing at the | arrow from his quiver. 

him asa man. Dibdin, the great high-priest of Bibliomania,| Adelphi in the autumn of 1856, Mr. Morley says: “In farces| Hitherto there has been a want of some material of a plastic 
figures among the men whom Mr. Jerdan knew, and rather | suited to their humour these artists excel, and they have the| and yet lasting character, in which copies of cameos, ancient 
sadly, his last years being passed in poverty. He wrote to|rare merit of complete absence from vulgarity. They know! gems, and such like works of art could be reproduced chesp!y. 
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This desideratum now seems likely to be supplied by the new 
invention of Mr. Alexander Parker, of Birmingham, who bas 
evolved from the principle of gun cotton a substance combining 
all the elements necessary for the production of the most 
elaborate forms. The uses to which parkrene—as the new 
material is called—can be applied, are almost without limit. 

Holman Hunt, the leading spirit of the realistic school 
of art, is going to travel in the East, among the 
gorgeous scenery and glaring colours of which he 
will find rich subjects for his pencil. He has just fin- 
ished a picture called “ The Festival of St. Swithin,” which 
represents a pigeon-house upon a rainy day, with the rigeons 
huddling away from the rain in picturesque confusion. The 
plumage of the birds is said to be painted with marvellous 
skill. 

Mr. J. G. Beard, the animal painter, has returned to this 
city, from a tour to the Rocky Mountains, where he has been 
making sketches to be cmbodied in future pictures. 

————_> 

Tue Paris FasHions FoR THE Seasipe.— When a woman 
is gifted with good taste she can always find means to make 
up a pretty toilette out of the very simplest matcrials. 

For the seaside, where a frequent change of toilette is al- 
most necessary, and where nobody likes to be encumbered 
with packages, dressmakers have prepared dresses which can 
be worn on several occasions, Thus one skirt has frequently 
two bodies, and two paletéts. The following description will 
serve ag an example: A striped light blue and white Cham- 
béry gauze skirt ornamented round the edge with a wide 
cross-cut band of pale blue silk, on which two rows of white 
blonde insertion stand out in relief. Small blue bands, cov- 
ered with white blonde, are ranged in perpendicular lines, 
and at regular intervals, as if issuing from the wider borizon- 
tal blue line. With this skirt a plain high bodice, trimmed 
down the front and on the sleeves with blue silk and white 
blonde, and an Empire sash fastened at the side with a large 
rosette would be worn, alternately with a basque cut with 
three Jarge points at the back. These immense points are 
called in Paris folies, and in this case are edged with a wide 
blue silk band covered with white blonde. This busque is 
added to the plain high bodice by means of a waistband. 
For evening wear a low equare bodice is made, with a small 
berthe ot white silk gauze petiog®, every puflng being sepa- 
rated from the next with a flat band of blue silk; the small 
balloon sleeve being confined round the arm with a blue silk 
bracelet. Zither the folie pointed basque or the sash can be 
worn with this bodice. Another change is made with a smal! 

letét sac, vandyked round the edge and lined with blue silk. 

hus several toileties can be formed with the one skirt. For 
seaside wear, paletOts are made even shorter than for town. 
The large equare pockets are invariably added in front. 

Black dresses are very generally worn on the promenades 
at the different Spas this season ; black grosgrain skirts looped 
up over coloured silk petticoats in the Louis XV. style with 
straps festooned with black guipure anc white blonde, and 
terminating with a large rosette. The black skirt, which is 
looped up perpetually, in fact made in that manner from the 
commencement, and never intended to let down, is ed 
with black guipure and white blonde, and between ‘hese two 
Jaces there is a narrow cros:cut band of silk, the same colour 
as the petticoat. Thie band is studded with porcelain buttons 
manufactured to look like po eygetie g marty These porcelain 
buttons are pyramidal in form, and look very well on black 
ribbon velvet, and are found useful so ted for or ' 
ing a variety of bodices, sashes, jackets, &c. 

The cross-cut bands of black silk worked with straw are 
very fashionable trimmings for demi-toilette dresses at the 
present moment. These bands are sewn round the petticoat, 
and as sashes on the skirt. The sashes are f; toa 





act returns for 1865 show that there were employed in 
shing 8,989 vessels, 35,184 men, and 2,730 boys—a decrease, 
as compared with the previous year, of 311 vessels, 2,232 
men, and 794 boys boys. 6,582 tons of fish were conveyed by 
railway in Ireland in the year 1865, being 230 tons more 
than the previous ycar. 





An ARISsTocRATIC ADMINISTRATION.—Looking at the list 
of Lord Derby’s Administration, a8 now fiuvally given 
the most prominent feature which strikes the ob- 
server ig its extraordinarily aristocratic composition. In 
this it is probably unrivalled in English history. The legal 
appointments must of course be omitted ; these are of the 
earth, earthy, as usual, fur in that rugged profession the 
“Terre Filii” make their way irresistibly. But, omitting 
these, the catalogue is as follows : Out of thirty-three members 
of Government, besides seven in the household, there are two 
plebeians in the Cabinet, (Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Hardy,) and 
only three or four out of it. The rest are all members of the 
nobility, or closely connected with it, except a couple of 
landed baronets. e have accidentally under our eyes the 
list of Mr. Addington’s Administration of 1801. Out of thirty- 
one names, (lawyers again omitted,) fifteen or sixteen only 
are aristocratic. This,1t must be confessed, does not look 
very like the progress of revolution. And there is no doubt 
that John Bull likes it—at Jeast for a time. The ring ofa 
succession of honourable names is pleasant to his ears. He 
feels proud to gaze on an Administration—as an old donkey 
woman described the hill at fashionable Malvern, in the 
fashionable hours—“ crawling alive with quality!”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE “ LiwireD LiaBiLity Act.”—Last 
week the following curious advertisement appeared in the 
Times :-—“ Shares for Nothing —The advertiser will give 250 
shares in a limited company, doing a good business, with 12 
per cent. guaranteed dividend, to any person who will pay the 
call of £2 per share on the same. They are £10 shares with 
£2 already paid thereon. The 250 shares cost the advertiser 
£500. The 12 per cent. dividend was due last month, and 
paid to those who had paid their call of £2. The advertiser, 
being unable to pay the said call, will give the shares away, 
thus making the dividend equal to 24 per cent. to the party 
who takes them, and which dividend will be paid by the com- 
pany directly the £2 per share is paid. It is not at all antici- 
pated that any furtter call will ever be made. Address, with 
real name, to X. Y. Z., Mr. ——’s, ——alley, ——street, City.” 





AspEstos.—A correspondent of an Australian paper, the 
Orange Guardian, writes as follows :—‘* Some 22 years ago I 
recognized the asbestos, or amicanthus rock, in this district, 
and since then 1 have from time to time exposed portions of 
the stone to atmospheric influence, and the result has always 
been a perfect change of the stone into aebestos, or into a sub- 
stance closely resembling the finest staple of wool, only some- 
Uhing stronger, and, if possible, whiter in appearance. I have 
sometimes obtained it six inches in length, have combed it 
out, and found it as soft and pliant as apy silk. This sub- 
stance, as no doubt you are aware, is inconsumable by fire. 
The stone may be brought into the state of asbestos in a very 
shorttime. I have been employed sinking a well of late, and 
some days I sot as mach of this mineral as would make a suit 
of clothes. 1 can show the stone here in all its stages, from 
stone itself to the asbestos state. Should asbestos ever come 
into general use it will, in some measure no doubt, from its 
incombustible nature, supersede the evils of crinoline. Be- 
sides this great advantage it will also set aside the vexatious 
expense and use of soap and water, for all a lady will have to 
do when she unrobes herself will be to pitch her articles of 
apparel into a glowing fire, and when they have become as 
white as a snowflake she may resume them at her pleasure. 
Perhaps you may deem some parts of the foregoing as extra. 
vagant ; but, nevertheless, I really betieve that by proper ap- 





waistband embroidered with straw to match, and small jet 
beads are introduced with the straw. Narrow ribbons 
embroidered with straw ate now to be bought, and they 
serve for bénoiton bows, or for trimming the sieeves and 
basquines \o dresses which are embroidered with straw. These 
ribbons also make very pretty neck ties, and are popular in 
black, white, and purple. 

A new and excessively pretty style of ornaments called 
Les parures Lamballes have lately been introduced. They are 
composed of a brooch and earrings cf flowers. The flowers 
are small and exquisite imitations of natural ones; a tiny 
bouquet forms the brooch, and two delicate sprays the ear- 
rings. Such small flowers es daisies, cornflowers, forget-me- 
nots, fachsias, jessamine, lilies of the valley, campanulas, and 
white convolyuli are selected; the centre or heart of the 
flower is usually rock crystal. These small parures are not 
costly, and are chosen to correspond with the rest of the 
toilette ; the flowers which compose the earrings should be 
the same as those on the bonnet and sash. The white silk 
sashes have now flowers painted on them; the latest fashion 
requires that the flowers are large, larger than natural ones, 
while the sashes are as wide as scarves. roses, large 
carnations, bouquets of field flowers, lillies and eacti with 
long pistils, which are represented in floss silk hanging out 
loosely from the white ground are among the most effective 
desigus. These sashes are novel and ay effective. 

E DE Mansy. 


Inisu Sea Fisnerres —Th* Commissioners for administer- 
ing the laws relating to the Jeep sea and coast fisheries in 
Ireland report upon the whole for the year 1865 the conti- 
nuance of a manifest and decided improvement in the condi- 
tion and progress of these fisheries as compared with their 
state a few years back, an es however scarcely, if 
at all, apparent this year on the western and northern coasts, 
partly owing to the loss by emigratiou of the more able men, 
the poor condition and equipment of the boats, and the want 
of an immediate and remunerative market, but also, it 
seems, to real ecarcity of fish. But the return of the 
to the east coast and the success of mackerel fishing in 
deep sea have given confidence to the Irish fishermen; and 
the baddock and whiting, which for a very long time had 
scarcely been seen on the ear. 





any decline consequent on natural causes, but to 
demand and price stimulating dredging to an extent which 
the beds are unable to bear. The com 

tended the close season on the southeast coast, encouraged 
the formation of private layings with a view to create sources 
whence the public beds may be They feel obliged 
to dissent from the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion in reference to the abolition of a close season for the 
oyster fishery, and the removal of restrictions on trawling on 
the banks along the coast, believing that the fish ought to be 
left undisturbed during the spawning season. The Coast- 


coast, last year. The| with the 
oyster fishery is not in a prosperous = owing to | credi 


have ex- | fail 


P the amicanthus may yet become a source of revenue, 
and I therefore recommend the thing to your attention.” 





Ix Pursurr.—The lines about men passing from ignorance to 
doubt, from doubt to truth, and #0 on, are as one of the thousand 
Tennysonian echoes which now fill the poetic sphere. But let us 
compare the few lines from Paracelsus where the ardent seeker 
afier knowledge is described as setting out in pursait -— 


I seemed to long 
At once to trample on, yet save mankiod, 
To make some uuexampled sacrifice 
In their behalf, to wring some wondrous good 
From heaven or earth for them, to perish winning 
Eternal weal in the act; as who should dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its cloud, 
That all its gathered flame discharged on him, 
No storm might threaten summer’s azure sleep : 
Yet never to be mixed with men so much 
As to have part even in my own work, share 
In my own largess. -Once the feat achieved 
I would withdraw from their officious praise, 
Would gently put aside the proffered thanks, 
Like sowe knight traversing a wilderness, 
Who on his way may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert people from their dragon foe ; 
When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 
His feet and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitehed among the sand-bills, for 
His realm ; and he points smiling to bis scarf 
Hung with riveled gold, bis burgonet 
Gay set with twinkling stones— and to the East 
Where these must be layed ! 





SHAREHOLDERS AND DrrecTors.—What a pleasant thing 
ay yo a ne ee 
‘owing to gross past mismagement” the 
eats, office, waich he, the agent, has only just Rested 
but for which he was morally responsible, you are absolutely 
ruined, but when all your debts are paid itis just possible thst 
“ with care and economy” you may save some small fragments 
of your property! Still more pleasant must such an epistle 
be when the writer thereof offers not one word of ogy, 
but simply tells you it is his “ painful duty” to acquaint you 
while he “expresses deep sympathy” for 
vertheless, he adds, will be their 


tors, who ne 

in full. Such, in melancholy earnest, is the letter addressed 
to the shareholders of the ingham Bank that bas just 
ied by the directors, through manager. That such 
things should take place, and take place again and again, in a 
business-loving country like England, is one of the many 
a of the marvellous simplicity with which people believe 
n directors and man: On the one side there is the body 
of shareholders implicitly trusting the management of their 
affairs to a body of men of whom practically they know no- 
, in fact, on a view of human nature on which 





thing; acting 
they would not dream of acting in apy other affairs of life, 


when the whole responsibility lay solely with themselves, 
And on the other side there are the directors, confessing to 
their own gross mismanagement and its recent discovery, with 
a nonchalance perfectly inimitable, just as a policeman t 
knock you up in the middle of the night and tell you i 
just discovered the underground story of your house was ip 
flames and must evidently have been burning for some time. 
It is really wonderful that the world does not see that the dj. 
rectors, having only a partial interest in the success of a hank. 
ing or any other company, and being liable only to a “jj. 
mited” amount of loss, cannot possibly be as practically de. 
voted to its well-doing as they would be if its pros 
were a matter of life and death to themselves.— Pall 
Gazette, 

Tae Lorp CuaxceLton on THe Frencu Treaty BiLt.—|p 
December last notice was given by the French Government of 
its intention to terminate the Treaty, but that Government, on 
being asked, courteously extended the time for six months longer, 
but pretty freely intimated that unless some changes were made 
in the law of England, France would abandon the Treaty. The 
Foreign Secretary of the late Government had directed a bill to 
be prepared to make the requisite changes. Its provisions were 
considered by the present Government, and met their approval 
as being exactly applicable to the exigencies of the case... .... 
The negative result of the Treaty was due to the view taken by 
our magistrates of the requirements of the law. The magis 
trates held that evidence should be given before them of the guilt 
of the persons claimed (?), instead of confining themselves to 
such prima facie evidence as would suffice to put them on their 
trial. There was ground of dissatisfaction as respected 
proofs transmitted for the purpose of establishing the case 
Copies of certificates from the French judges were to be snffi- 
cient, but, in addition to this, the Act of Parliament provided 
that those depositions should be proved to be true copies by 
witnesses brought over from France for the purpose. As these 
copies of depositions were signed by the French judgeand sealed 
with the official seal of the Court, the French Government felt it 
an indignity that they should be — to be proved by wit- 
nesses,...... The object of the bill he now introdu was 
simply to alter the law in this respect, so that these French 
legal certificates should be received in our police courts as 
being what they purported to be. 


Cuarces Lams.—The new number of the Edinburgh Review 
quotes from Mr. Proctor’s still unpublished Life of Charles Lamb 
the following summary: Charles Lamb was born almost in 
penury, and he was taught by wow Even when a boy he was 
forced to labour for his bread. Ia first opening of manhood 
a terrible calamity fell upon him : in itude fit to form the 
mystery or centre of an antique drama. He had to dwell, all his 
days, with a person incurably mad. From poverty he passed at 
once to unpleasant toil and perpetual tear. These were the sole 
changes in his fortune. Yet, he gained friends, respect, a posi- 
tion, and great sympathy from all ; showing what one poor un- 
beneficed man, under grievous misfortune, may do. if he be active 
and true and constant to the end. Of some of his letters the 
Edinburgh reviewer writes: It is in these that he pours forth 
(what he afterwards composed into a charming eseay) his feelings 
at receiving his pension from the East India Company—this was 
in exact figures, £441 a year during the remainder of his life, 
and an annuity at bis death to hie sister. To Wordsworth he 
writes : “ I came home for ever on Tuesday last. The incom- 
prehensibleness of my condition overwhelmed me; it was like 
passing from time to eternity.” To Bernard Barton: “I have 
scarce steadiness of band to com a letter. I am free, B. B., 
free as air. I will live another RAYS Positively the 
best thing a man can have to do is nothing, and next to that per- 
haps good works.” To Miss Hutchioson : ‘‘{ would not go back 
to my prison for seven years longer for £10,000 a year....... My 
we -glass stands at a degree or two above content.” Alas! 
in 1829, only four years atter this paroxysm of delight, he writes - 
“ T assure you no work is more than overwork ; the mind preys 
on itself—the most unwholeseme food. I have ceased to care for 
almost anything.” The untold usefulness of the habit of me- 
chanical labour to such a temperament as his became too appa- 
rent. His secure literary success does not seem to have given 
him any pleasure, indeed he seems hardly to have ved 
in it. 


Tue Evouisn as Pawrep sr tut Frexcn.—No French 
draughtsman, no French word painter, ever depicts the Eng- 
lish young lady save as a tall, rigid, angular female—comely of 
face if you will, bat standing bolt upright as a life-guardsman, 
with ber arms pendent and her eyes demurely cast down. She 
always wears a straw bonnet of the coal-scuttle form, or an enor- 
mous flap bat with a green veil. Her hands, encased in beaver 
gloves, and her feet, which are in sandalled shoes, are very 
1 She usually carries a reticule in variegated 
straw of a bold chessboard pattern. She seldom wears any cri- 
noline, and ber hair is arranged in long ringlets most deliciously 
drooping. She seldom opens her mouth but to ejaculate 
“ Shocking!” it is absolately astounding to find so accurate an 
observer and so graphic @ narrator as Monsieur Théophile 
Gautier falling into this dull and false conventionalism in his 
charming bock on Spain. He is describing Gibraltar, and is 
very particular in the yal of such a Mees An, as I 
have sketched above. ed of the portrait will of eourse 
be fully appreciated by all Bri officers who have mounted 
guard over the pillars of Hercules....... It is curious that the 
French, ordinarily so keen of perception and so shrewd in social 
er eee cnbclng tye af Ragltth souriete wale 9nd feesle, to 
and really e: ty male, to 
supply the place of the obsolete and well-nigh mythical “ Mees,” 
with her long ringlets, ber green veil, her baads and feet, 
and her figure full of awkward and nly angles. And may 
not the British baronet, with his bull dog, and 
his hoarse cries for his servant “John,” and his tual thirst 
for “grogs,” be reckoned among the extinct an ?—All the 
Year nd. 


Natioxat. Convention or Tators—The Tailors’ National 














Union, co ing of del from the larger cities of the United 
States, is in in this city at No. 10 Stanton Street. There 
are delegates from the societies of New York city, Phila- 


| Boston, Louisville, Ky., Bridgeport, on, Worcester, 

{riphle. hone tad Trog, N.Y. Washington, D. C., sod also from 

C. W. Mr. Win. Cushman, of this city, the president, 

made a report yesterday, and the report of the Corresponding 
Seoretany ans bond toaee 


g 


will extend. 
—Who is the delegate from Washington, D.C.? Has 
this Convention a political bearing ? 


SUPERSEDURE OF THE Prussian GuN.—The fame of the 





Prussian needle-gun is likely to be eclipsed by an elec 
gun, the invention of M. Bazin, perfected by Mr. G. Renett 
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the armourer of the pepe of the French. One great im- 
provement is that half of the movements of the Prussian gun 
are dispensed with, and another is that it can be applied 
easily to all the guns now in use. Prominent points, which 


for instance, are done away with. 

Again, the Gale gun meets with much favour ag Gre 
who are experimenting to find out the best breech-loader and 
the most rapid firing one. It issaid that forty shots a minute 
can be fired with the Gale gun, but the Emperor of the French, 
itis now , has something in the electric way which 
pearly gives a shot a second. It is very clear, therefore, that 
when these arms are brought into the field something else be- 
sides rapid firing and brave dash must decide the issue of bat- 
tle, and we have no doubt it will be accurate firing at an ex- 
treme range—some twelve or fourteen hundred yards perhaps. 


A Great Evrorgan Qcestion.—There is one class of persons, 
or rather personages, who will suffer much if the smaller Ger- 
man states are all merged in their larger neighbours. Where 
are the kings, the queens, the princes, and the princesses of the 
rest of Europe to find a sufficiency of eligible candidates for 
their hands as wives and husbands? Already the supply is barely 
equal to the demand, and with the new-fangled notions about 
our “ common flesh and blood,” as applied both to princesses 
and working men, it is hard to imagine what will be the conse 
quence of a large diminution in the number of German royalties. 
At tbe present time there are hardly any sovereignties in Europe 
in which a German prince or princess is not either king or queen 
or father-in-law or mother-in-law or married to the heir apparent 
or the heir presumptive to the crown. It has hitherto, indeed, been 
the mission of Germany to supply Europe with theology, classical 
dictionaries, and royal wives; and whatis to happen when a 
dozen more thrones are abolished it is difficult to see. When 
the various Coburgs, who judiciously keep up a couple of reli- 
gions in the various branches of their family, so as to be availa- 
ble both for Catholic and Protestant emergencies, have ceased to 
be themselves royal, the embarrasement will be really serious. 
Then, too, for obvious reasons, the whole question of the validity 
of what they call morganatic marriages must be investigated. 
If a common understanding as to their legality is not come to 
between the various Governments of Europe, at least some de- 
finite principle must be ised among ourselves for future 
applieation, Supposiag a case were to occur in which the legi- 
timacy, that is, the royal character, of the offspring of a morga- 
natic marriage were recognised in one instance, it would follow 
that its arbitrary rejection in another instance might lead to ap- 
parently big plications of an uopleasaut kind. At any 
rate, it is perfectly clear that the whole question as to the point 
at which the descendants of a royal ancestry cease to be royal, 
and therefore unsuitable as husbands and wives to actual royalty, 
must be defined.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Brraca or THE Forsicn ENvistment Act.—Considerable 
excitement was created at Portland on Wednesday in conse- 
quence of the capture by Her Majesty’s ship Caledonia of the 
Chilian steamer having on board nearly 300 men 
who had been secretly enlisted for the gooen of manning a 
war vessel for the Chilian Government. From the statement of 
12 men who escaped from the Greatham Hall on discovering the 
nature of the engagement into which they had been trapanned 
by false repreaentations, it appears that they were offered tempt- 
ing wages to proceed on a voyage to Callao, and that on accept- 
ing the terms they were despatched to Thames Haven rail 
and then put on board a tug, in which they were conveyed to a 
steamer lying near the lightship. Upon going on board 
the Greatham Hail they discovered that three other tugs were 
engaged io bringing men from various points, that the steamer 
was fitted up as a troopship, and that a mixed crew of more than 
200 was on board, the disorder prevailing. About 50 
of the men belonged to our naval coast volunteers, and on their 
suspicions being aroused they refused to proceed, the 12 men 
above alluded to escaping in a buat after a desperate resistance, 
and reaching Margate about 9 P.M. In the meantime the Great- 
ham Hall had steamed off, and telegrams were despatc 








hed to all 
the various stations on this coast to be on the look out. Admi- 
ral Yelverton, who was on board the flagship Caledonia, then 
lying in Portland Roads, received the message late in the even- 
ing, and the officers and crew were immediately called on board, 
and preparations were made for the chase of the suspicious steamer. 
Between 12 and 1 o’clock on Wednesday morning the stranger 
was ted, and a rocket was fired after her, but this was an- 
sw by a man-of-war’s rocket as an evasion of the maritime 
regulations, hana Caledonia bom sre np — the 
foreigner attem: to escape ex g ber own, but as 
daylight was i eegee a superior speed of the English ves- 
sel soon brought her within range, and at 

her bows the Hall surrendered. When boarded it 
was found that the funnels were over-heated, plainly showing 
that it was the master’s intention to out of the Channel if 
possible, and that the mixed crew had been induced under false 
representations to enlist ender the Chilian Government. Later 
in the day the Caledonia steamed into Portland Roads with her 
prize, and a strong guard was placed on board, while messengers 
were sent for instructions. On Thursday the owner of the vesse! 
arrived from London, and statements were taken on the part of 
the Government to ascertain whether, in the opinion of the 
Crown advisers, there is sufficient to warrant further detention. 
On Friday a large quantity of coals was shipped on board the 
steamer, and rumours were afloat that she would put to sea to- 
day.— Times, 16th ult. 
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combines the strength of the black with the exquisite suscepti- 
bilities of the light hair, and is, perhaps, all things considered, 


the most desirable—New Physiognomy. 





Dirt any Granvevr or THE Harem.—It is almost impossible 
to imagine the celerity with which their Highnesses the Princes- 
ses, the whole of the ladies of the harem, and the slaves, even 
down to the lowest scullery ic effect their transformations 
from the slatterns to “ Peris of the East,” the instant that sub- 
stitutes for the wires of the electric telegraph in the harem an- 
nounce the approach of H. H. Ismael Pacha. It seemed like a 
pantomime feat ; as if harlequin with his magic fwand touched 
them all with his galvanic battery, for in the twinkling of an 
eye their dirty, soiled, and crumpled muslins, their Monmouth 
Street and Petticoat Lane finery, was exchanged for gorgeous 
silks and glittering diamonds. The transformation was not ef- 
fected like that of harlequin, columbine, p 1 aud clown, 
by a total change of garments, but by placing them over their 
habiliments.—L/arem Life in Egypt and Constantinople 








Peror! on DrEaMs.— 
“ A dream 

Is Nature's kindest gift; it opens wide 
Those fairy palaces where glance and gleam 
Sweet fancies, never seen at waking tide. 
In his blest dreams the boor 
Drives cold and thirst and hunger from his door, 
Wears purple garments, dwells amidst perfumes, 
Spreads softest carpets on his gilded rooms, 
And laughs at tyrant kings, and walks erect 
In the proud library of self-respect. 
In dreams the youth whom the coy maid has chased, 
Sleeps with his Joving arms around her waist ; 
And I, poor dreamer! in my vision see, 
That my weak breath has made my country free !” 
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REVOLUTIONARY Fasnions.—The time of terror and of 


eroigne 
goddess of reason, and Made- 
moiselle Maillard had ceased to typify liberty and virtue. The 
ladies, tired of playing the parts of goddesses, and of —— 
D. to 
erect once more in the drawing-room, through ar wit and 
grace, that throne which the revolution had shattered into 
fragments, Madame Tallien and Mesdames de Recamier and 
one 
eir 
and fanciful 
yielded to pe | her word, for a fortnight afterwards shq attem 
to get her | force 
revenge for a long exile by indulging all her caprices and ex- 
travagances. Sometimes she assumed quite a political and 
their hair d@ la 
Jacobine but @ la victime and au repentir. To show a good 
classical taste they adopted the statuesque dress of ancient 
Greek festivals were held, in which the | riage 
ously figured, while at the 
Roman banquets a luxury and profusion were displayed that 
made them worthy rivals of the feasts of Lucullus. These 
generally in tie Luxembourg, 
R had taken up their 
quarters, and where Madame Tallien made regenerated French 
uainted with the new marvels of luxury and 
‘oo proud herself to wear the generally adopted 
dress of the Greek Republic, Madame Tallien selected that of |! 
a patrician Roman lady. The flowing purple robes, embroid- |J4ty—there being no substantial defence—with a recommendation 
ered with gold, and the glittering diadem that crowned her 
to the beautiful Republican the impos- 
ing appearance of an impezatrix. She also assembied a bril- 
eager to pay ‘unin 
her favour. Her house became a gathering place of all who 
post irous to get 
into office. Whilst in the salon of Madame de Recamier, who 
in spite of the Republic had continued to be a ae 
sar- 


castic remarks on the Republic—whilst at Madame de Stael’s 
opened 


and the splendour with which an exalted station surrounded 
the dictators, were alone enjoyed.— Memoirs of Queen Hortense. 


A New “Speciat” CorresPoxpENT.—The accounts from 
the Prussian army for the Zimes are written by Captain 
Hosier, of the Guards. The Moniteur d®?T Armée did him the 
honour of translating his account for its pages, and it és said 
King ot Prussia is so pleased with the chronicler of 
his glory, that he intends to decorate him. In the matter of| rof; 


pondence, 

e English. They see less, ap- 
parently draw fewer inferences from what they do see, and 

” | tell the story of it with a weak flow of language instead of the 
graphic vigour we find in Captain Hosier’s and Dr. Russell’s 
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1 than the origiual. If, as is very probable, the pho- 
y will be held to account for the peculiarity, all will 


be well; if not, it is desirable that the artist should moderate 
somewhat this tendency.— London paper. 





A Goop Sussect ror Leotstation.—The O’Conor Don lately 
called the attention of the House of Commons to the treatment 
of emigrants on board the steamers plying between Liverpool 
and New York, and (to use the language ofthe Zimes re- 

) drew a lamentable picture of the overcrowding and defi- 

cient food on board there ships, tracing to these causes the re- 
cent outbreaks of cholera among the emigrants. He mentioned 

the names of several ships on board which a great mortality had 
taken place on their way’ from Liverpool across the Atlantic, 
and asked how it was to be accounted for that cholera had 
broken out in them, although when they set out on their voyages 
it did not prevail in England. There can be no doubt in the 
world that the evils exposed by the O’Conor Don are very great 

and very important ; but the kind of attention they are likely 
to receive, even now, with pestilence raging in half a dozen 
English cities, is beautifully exhibited in the speech of Mr. 
Graves. That gentleman was called on hiflegs Mr. Hadfield, 
who “ wished to know whether the Corporation of Liverpool ex- 
ercised any vigilance in this direction.” To this Mr. Graves re- 
plied that he did not deny that “ some discomforts do attend a 
passage of ten or eleven days across the Atlantic,” but that the 
present state of things contrasts most favourably with the hard- 
ships experienced before the introduction of steam. He ‘‘ be- 
lieves” that the officers employed in inspecting emigrant ships 
are, if anything, rather overzealous in the discharge of their 
duties, and expressed his conviction that, “although he knew 
nothing about the circumstances alluded to, the company com- 
plained of would court the most searching inquiry by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners.” The cholera, in Mr. Graves’s view, was 
to be regarded isitation of Providence, which is not con- 
fined to emigraat ships, and he was convinced that the mortality 
on board those ships was attributable to other causes than neg- 
lect on the part of agents or inspectors. Unconvinced by the 
platitudes of Mr. Graves, Mr. Brady obstinately patted that 
overcrowding a ship was likely to der disease gst its 
crew and passengers, Mr. Rearden said something that was not 
reported, and “ the conversation then dropped,” as unworthy 
the attention of the House. We ourselves cannot imagine any 
subject more eee | of the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment, if the lives of British subjects and the credit of the British 
flag are still dear to the English nation. 











Dereruinep TO Marry THE Parsox.—At the late As- 
sizes, Warwick, a ey fay named Mills was charged with 
blishing a libel on the Rev. G. Latimer, rector of St. Paul’s, 
irmingham. The young lady had been an attendant at Mr. 
Latimer’s church, and a district visitor in bis ish, and, with 
or without cause, got the idea into her head that she had some 
claims on the affections of the rev. gentleman. Towards the end 
of last year it became known that Mr. Latimer was about to 
unite bimeelf in matrimony with another lady, and on the Ist of 
January last Miss Mills wrote a letter to reproach him, saying 
that she would >! that “shameful marriage,” threatening to 
strangle the “ mouldy old bride” of the rev. gentleman, and ut- 
tering other reproaches and threats, including the horsewhippin; 
of the pastor before all his congregation. She seemed d 
to 
force her way into the vestry of the church to ct at him. Mitte 
end of the month she wrete to the half brother of the lady to 
whom the plaintiff was about to get married, saying that in the 
event of the marriage she was prepared to make charges against 
Mr. Latimer which would prevent him from retaining his posi- 
tion as aclergyman. The result was that the contemplated mar- 
was postponed for a few days. but was solem in the 
middle of the next month, Miss Millsfailing to give any good 
reasons why it should not take place. Mr. Latimer, on being put 
iuto the witness-box, utterly and indignantly denied t!.at there 
had been any attentions, familiarities, &c.,on his part to serve 
as a foundation for the conduct of Miss Mills. His lordship( Mr. 
Justice Mellor) observed that Miss Mills must bave been labour- 
ing under a delusion, and suggested that she should plead guilty 
and enter into her own recognieances not to offend again. She, 
however, rejected the suggestion, and was found guilty by the 


to mercy. His lotdsbip concurred in the recommendation, and 
liberated Miss Mills on her own and her father’s recognisances 
for future good bebaviour.—Hnglish paper. 





A Last Screntivic Expertwent.—Mr. Toynbee, the great 
auriet, was found dead in his consulting room. under cireum- 
stances which appeared to suggest, or were calculated to sug- 

that he had been making experiments on the effects of in- 
alation of chloroform and bydrocyanic acid on the ear for sci- 
entific purposes. He had asked his servant to leave him undis- 
turbed after luncheon, and when the man came to announce 
a patient he found him lying down. On the call of another pa- 
tient the servant re-entered the room, and found Mr. Toynbee 
lying with cotton wool over his nose and mouth. Some of this 
had been steeped in chloroform, and apparently also some in 
prussic acid. Physicians were called in, and tried artificial res- 
piration, but in vain. There were slips of paper about the room, 
and some reference in them to an experiment of the previous 
Thursday, when the servant said that his master had been very 
sick, and given him his necktie and waistcoat to sponge, The 
bile . secuti web PAT sponte 
w prosecuting ex n' a compound of chlo- 
orm and prussic acid.”—London paper. x 


“Rip Vaw Wuvxre’s” Rervry to Awentca—Some six months 
since, when a new American actor was announced, old playgoers 
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tention of chemists and metallurgists, for it carries on, and with | guitar. Such a soul bas no fine arts there—no mysic in it, But 
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GAME II. 

striking results, the researches arising out of Mr. Graham's im-| you would find written all around the walls, “ Put money in thy Write. Black White. Black. 

portant discovery of dialysis. of the absorption and | purse ; honestly if thou canst, bat put money in thy purse.” Herr A. Herr8. Herr A. Herr 8. 

dialytic separation of gases by colloid septa, the first part of the | Sach persons you will usually find with their bande in their] 1 pio ka 33 P RS BtoQB4 

[eon iam Ge ee ee pockets, or those of some one else ; and if you should by force 2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 ape R6 woes 

the second part those of different metallic septa at a red heat.| take them out of their pocket, you will see them wide open, and] 3 BtoQB4. B to 85 Q to O5 rae 

It has long been known that palladium and some other metals, | the fiogers extended far apart, lest ee ee ee 4 PtoQKt4(a) Bt y PGR? B tke P 

when heated, absorb gases. Mr. Graham now finds that palla-jadhere. Persons with small grey eyes ly live three score] 5 PtoQB3 BtoQ B4 ST KRtoK RtksR 

dium will take up several hundred times its bulk of hydrogen, aig he though many kind triends wish them in SP tots P tks P 38 Rtks R KtoR2 

and that iron at a low red heat sm 2 een one , they will not go, bat linger here to bore all with whom | 7 Castles 44 $a et RtoK BS 

of carbonie oxide ; and that, yy to long-standing belief, | they come in contact ; if they ever love, which I doubt, it is only| & } bot Pto Qs 40 KttoQkKt5 RtoK$ 

this gas does not svt on the surface of the metal only, but per-| for selfish ends—not the pleasure of those whom they seem to|,? ) to K RtS K Kt to K 2 ye R tks Q 

meates its entire substance, This fact is particularly interesting | favour ; therefore I say to the gentle reader, beware of small NM He OA s ron say re 

to metallurgists. Having taken up the gas, the iron will retain Grey eyes. Then there is the large blue-grey eyes, so large that /13 Q KttoKis BtoQKts |44KtksR KttoK B6ch 

it for any length of time, and in this condition is best ey protrude themselves one half, to the light of day can play| 13 Pto K R38 sey5 45KtoKt2 KttksR / 
for conversion into steel,as by the permeation of the carbonic | all around them ; and when they wink, the lids seem as if id 1s Gaus to Q 2 46 K toB KttoQ6 

culde the esheoqpent poscen of carbonization is largely facili-|to venture from their hiding places. It is not of such eyea we | 15 =O R kev KKt 3\47 Kt to 9 B6 Ktokts 

tated. Hence arises th geation that the process of acieration | speak when we say, “ As quick a8 a wink.” Such eyes belong|16 BtoK Kt3 505 48 Kto K2 nome ( 
would be best accomp by changes of temperature ; a low | to a timid soul, all confidence and love. They have not an inqui- | !7 reese tks B 49KtaK BS KttoKk$ 

red heat to fill the iron with carbonic oxide, after which it may | sitive look, but rather imploring. The soul which looks out|18 K P tks B ann toK4 |50 KttoK5ch(¢) K toK B4 

be put away, if required, to await the floal process at a high tem-{ through such eyes speaks to you in a language not to be misun- > ya | tae 1 3 4 tet Oy KttoQoch ¢ 
pare of conversion into steel. Concerning another form of | derstood, asks you to have faith in it, and you shall never be de- 21 sae BS Ptks P : 53 K to Kt © KtoK5 — 
rou, Mr, Graham remarks that wrought iron, in the course of|ceived, Such an eye as this tells the truth in every glance—|99 kt tks P QtoK B4 S4KtoKB PtoKB6 

ite preparation, “ may be to ocelude six or eight times | Day of Rest. 23 KttkeKtP QRtoK7 |55KtoKt  PtoKt4 Vou 
its volume of carbonic oxide gas, which is carried about ever 24 P to Q6 P tks P 54 KtoR2 PtoR4 = 
after. How the qualities of iron,” he asks, “ are affected by the € 25 Kt tks P od he 57 Kto Kt3 KttoB4ch 
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nal t. 








White resigns, as Black’s next move is Kt to Q 5. 

(a) We should not have recommended the risk of sacrificing a 
pawn in games of ashort match. 

(b) Better, we beiieve, to play Kt to K Kt 5 here. 

(c) From this point to the end Mr. Steinitz plays with great 
spirit and accuracy. 

(dd) These moves, we believe, are bad; but for them, indeed, 
we doubt whether Mr, Anderssen might not have drawn the 


Horss 4 La Mops.—The grand horse-flesh banquet in Paris 
is un fait accompli. Under the Presidency of M. de Quatre- 
fages, Member of the Institute, one hundred and eighty-two 
guests sat down to table, and all, without exception, dec 
that the dinner, of which the principal dishes were formed of 
various parts of horse, was excellent, The soup made from 
bouillon de cheval ; the saucisson de cheval, filet réti, and cheval 


a la mode were all eaten with great gusto, and pronounced most 
palatable. And to further celebrate the occasion, two new songs. 
composed for the occasion, were sung; one of which is entitled, 
“C'est le Cheval qu’est le Bovaf.’ It is not so stated, but we pre- 
sume that the motto of this Société Hippophage ia,“ De gusti- 


game. 
(e) Had Black played on the K to K 7, White could have drawn 
on game, as he probably anticipated when he moved his Kt to 
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A Lreerat-QuakeR Weppinc.—Miss it, the fair 


bus non est disputandum. 





young Quakeress, d ter of Mr. John "MP., was 
wed Fyn Mr. wanes. Stephens Clarke, of gi k. 


A Goop SusMarive Capne Coatine.—Dr. Henry Edward setshire, this week. The cereu ony took place in a Quaker’s 











Francis de Briou, a Parisian physician, who for many years chapel, and was followed by the usual re’ The 
has resided io England, has Severed and patented a pro- was ina m-celourel silk dress, a large bournous 
cess for preparing trom india-rubber what we may designate cloak, and a tulle bonnet. A certificate was read, and the mar- 
an enamel paint, which is absolutely against the action riage ceremony was plain. The assemblage was large and 
of the atmosphere, as well as the power of all liquids respectable. 
(including the wey ) to affect iron. This enamel In Honour or Lonp Patmetstoy.—It is proposed to 
ot all qualities of india-rubber, erect by public subscription a statue of Viscount 
without rs Se Se eae en in some conspicuous locality near the House of Commons. 
ment in the sl degree to counteract An influential meeting of and gentlemen, without 
y, t operation. The preparation is ap- WHITE. : distinction of political creed, bas been beld for the promotion 
cold and in a liquid state, and in consistency and gen- White to play and mate in 3 moves. Ce eS OAL sie of each 
it resembles such common oil-paint as is subscription should be £5, ia order to include as large a num- 
ordinarily used for iron-work. It may be applied with ease, SoLvution To PRosiem No. 917. 





but of course it is necessary that the process for application White Black. 


pleté 1 Kto K Kt8 iP 
co of the surfaces to be This may 3 Kee 44 | LF Qs) - 
iw thin that is presence cannot detected, while it leaves in can, mate that 0 Henainen eee eal © Sup on the 
fren bees Titenie oF nen cot eke hee 2Bt | > LESS ulin out olen of end thet i Pane | 
Bb . 
ae cee sbdike covering, als-peosl, damp- 3 — his Joss until he awoke some time afterwards and attempted 
proof, water-proof, and acid-proof. Thus protected the iron Pon 2 ignation that France is cutting out the Yankee in his 








is safe. Rust cannot accumulate upon the surface of this Mr. Mackenzie gives the Q Kt to an amateur. ind i f busin i ae 
enamel-paint, nor corrode beneath it.— Art Journal. Remove White's Q Kt. own line o ess will cause the immediate inven 
mn : sis ae something extra strong to meet this flight of French fancy. 
Losertans IN “4 Lanp or Liserty.”—Among the visi- White. Black. White. Black, Sree. Pens.—Mr. Morton, who has for past been 
pale te pte nage ote hema et yar Mr. M. Mr. D. Mr. M Mr. D the successful manufacturer cf the article (Gold Pees), hes at 
family of weal ee ae ee Ga 1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 Q tke Kt Qto K2 len ht the requisite machinery to such perfection, 
Am and ex yto —— welcome| 9 k KttoB3 QKtto B3 33 toQR4 PtoQR4 | that its work leaves nothing to be desired. * * * We 
in Boston, if nowhere else. They travel in luxurious style,| 3 3 to Q B4 B10 QB 16 KRtoQB Castles would most heartily recommend the Morton Pen as the very 
accompanied by their servants, several degrees blacker 4PtoQKt4 B tks Boe BtoQB4 best substitute yet offered in place of the grey goose quill. — 
ves, stopped at the Marlborough Hotel, recom-| 5 PtoQb3 BtoQ B4 18 PtoK5 Pio Q kis N. Y. Daily Times. 

mended to them as the most liberal in the city. But after aj 6 Castles PtoQs 19 Ptks QP oe al Tee 

of only one day they were called on by the landlord and) 7EtoQs Ptka P . | 20 Qto RG ch Bio Kted | Kxane Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
informed that he could not permit them to sit at his public OBtoQ Kt? PtoRRS(a) | 2 eres regbea® daa to the beliliant and sepesier Gane of the Knabe piano. 
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